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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


———~>-—- 


(HE British Government has directed the Khedive to abandon 

the Soudan, and to contine his efforts to the defence of Egypt 
up to the Second Cataract. The Khedive has consented, and 
orders for the retreat of all garrisons, including that of Khar- 
toum, to Wady Halfa have been issued. Cherif Pasha and his 
colleagues, who are tired of the situation, have seized on this 
excuse for resigning, and it was expected at first that their places 
would be filled by British officers. The Cabinet, however, still 
adheres to its policy, and Nubar Pasha has accepted the Premier- 
ship, with four or five second-rate pashas as colleagues. In the 
Departments of Finance, Interior, and Public Works, however, 
Europeans are to be appointed Under-Secretaries, and are, it is 
understood, to be obeyed in all things. Our objections to this 
make-believe system are stated elsewhere, but the retrocession 
of the Soudan is a decided and a wise act. Nominally, of course, 
it falls back to the Sultan, as Khalif; but though the British 
Government will not oppose his entrance vidi Souakim, he 
is far too astute to send troops to a province where there is no 
revenue to collect or rayahs to plunder. The Soudan will fall 
to the Mahdi, who will probably govern it quite as well as any 
other Mussulman, and be more readily obeyed. Tull he ascends 
the river to the Second Cataract, there is no reason for inter- 
fering with him. 








It is probable that Khartoum is lost. The Times’ corre- 
spondent there has asserted this for some time, and now 
the following official telegram, addressed to the Egyptian 
War Ministry, by Colonel Coetlogon, has been forwarded from 
Cairo. Colonel Coetlogon commands the troops in Khartoum, 
and is a most experienced and competent officer: —“ I implore 
you, in view of the impossibility of relieving the garrison, to 
give orders for our retreat, as one-third of the troops are dis- 
affected, and cannot be depended upon, even for maintaining 
order in the town. The inhabitants and their neighbours are 
against them toa man. With twice their number we could not 
resist an attack. ..... While regretting the necessity of ad- 
vising his Highness to abandon territory, yet it is the only way 
of saving the army. Escape is now possible, but it will not be 
later.” It is doubtful whether retreat is now possible, one great 
tribe having broken out on the road behind Colonel Coetlogon. 

Mr. Albert Grey, M.P. for South Northumberland, addressed 
some of his constituents at Hexham this day week, in a speech 
which virtually announces his intention, in case of the intro- 
duction of a Franchise Bill without a Redistribution Bill, to form 
a Cave for discontented Liberals, of which Cave he himself seems 
prepared to be the mouth. He declared that he had no objec- 
tion to the abolition of the 40s.-freehold franchise, and to the 
enforcement of residence as a condition of every franchise, on 
condition that minorities should be proportionally represented 
in the new constituencies; and he means by proportional re- 





presentation, the adoption for every constituency entitled to 
several Members, of Mr. Hare’s plan of voting, under which 
every elector would give in a list of the Members whom he 
would like to see returned in the order of preference in which 
he held them,—the understanding being that if his vote was not 
needed to ensure the return of the first on the list, it should be 
passed on to the second, and if not needed for the second, to the 
third, and so on, till it reached a candidate short of the number 
required for success. That system Mr. Albert Grey would apply 
to all the counties. Northumberland, for instance, being en- 
titled, according to his statistics, to eight Members, he would 
allow each county elector to give in a list of eight Members in 
his own order of preference, and leave it to the returning 
officer to use his votes in the manner suggested, so as best 
to carry out his wishes. This is Mr. Albert Grey’s impracticable 
ideal for the new Reform Bill, and he declares that he will 
vote in the House in the manner which seems to him best 
adapted to promote the success of this scheme. In other words, 
he nails his colours to the mast of a vessel bent on a visionary 
and impossible enterprise. 


‘Further, Mr. Albert Grey holds that if a Franchise Bill 
alone is introduced, he must take the precaution of voting on 
the hypothesis that the Redistribution Bill will be a bad one, 
and therefore against any change which would deprive minori- 
ties of their present influence, until he sees that they are to 
have fair-play. He took care at the close to reserve his right 
to vote in the way which might ultimately seem to him most 
likely to forward his own convictions; but we, at least, under- 
stand his speech as an avowed intention to secede from the 
Liberal party on the Reform question, if it should take any 
action which is in the least probable, or even desirable. He re- 
ferred to Mr. Forster’s policy of moving in the direction of 
equalising electoral districts, and giving every such district but 
one Member, and rejected it, as unfair to the minorities for 
which he pleads. In short, Mr. Albert Grey is against the 
democracy, unless the democracy will express its will in the 
abstruse fashion required by Mr. Hare’s scheme. As democracies 
must have a very simple machinery, if they are to have 
confidence in that machinery, that means a declaration of war 
on democracy itself. 


The Members for Sunderland, Mr. Gourley and Mr. Storey, 
addressed their constituents on Wednesday, and were both of 
them thoroughly loyal to the Government, as well as regards 
reform as regards the Egyptian policy. Mr. Storey, indeed, does 
not wish to see the 40s.-freehold franchise abolished in counties, 
though he would allow only one vote to each elector, whichever 
qualification he might elect to qualify under. The difficulty in 
that suggestion lies in getting rid effectually of the faggot votes, 
and in putting the borough elector on an equality with the 
county elector. Mr. Storey did not in the least believe in the 
uniformity of the rural voters’ politics. As the artisans were 
all Radicals before they were enfranchised,—because they 
thought themselves denied justice,—and yet many of them found 
out that they were Conservatives after they were enfranchised, 
so it would be with the rural labourers. One rural district 
would prove to be Conservative and another Liberal, much as 
one great borough is now Conservative and another Liberal. 
Mr. Storey ridiculed the alarms of Mr. Albert Grey. 


M. Ferry has explained himself upon Revision, by permitting 
a friend to repeat to the correspondent of the J'imes his exact 
words uttered in conversation. There will be no Revision at all 
until Bills have been passed by both Houses limiting the objects 
of Revision,—not a very adroit scheme, as amendments are 
allowed, and an amendment may go very far. When the Bills 
have passed, the ‘‘ Congress ” will meet about Easter, and M. 
Ferry will propose that in future the appointments made to 
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Life seats by the Senate shall be limited to nine years, a 
rather useless innovation. Senators are not children, and 
a man of fifty-five, elected for nine years and eligible 
for re-election, will be a Life Senator. M. Ferry further 
proposes to prevent the possibility of a dead-lock between 
the Houses, which always hangs over him. He does not 
know what the settlement will be, but “one House must be 
entitled to have the last word,” and in the nature of things it 
can only be the Chamber. As to Scrutin de Liste, “it is not 
absolutely necessary to introduce it into the Revision scheme.” 
It seems hardly wise to encounter the great risks involved in 
Revision debates to be held in Paris for such small ends, aud 
we should not wonder if M. Ferry, pledges notwithstanding, 
found before Easter that Revision could stand over till a more 
propitious time. It is always open to him to say that he feared 
the Chamber might. not pass his Bill limiting the subjects of 
discussion. 


Matters are fast approaching a crisis in Spain. The political 
tension there must be much more severe than outsiders per- 
ceive. The Prine Minister, S. Posada Herrera, has hitherto 
been rather ultra- Liberal, has accepted advice from Republicans, 
and has assented to Liberal demands, such as universal suffrage, 
of an extreme character. On Thursday, however, urged by some 
internal excitement, he declared that ‘‘ between the Republicans 
and the Monarchy there was an impassable abyss.” A tremendous 
scene followed, and as the Republican vote is essential to this 
Ministry, it is believed that Sefior Sagasta must be recalled to 
power, and that the Republicans, despairing of success in Par- 
liament, will descend into the streets. The event will then 
depend upon the Army, which is supposed to be divided. It is 
quite possible this is an error, and that the regiments will 
straightforwardly obey the King, but all the portents indicate 
that within a very short time Alfonso will have to prove that he 
can hold his throne. 


As we anticipated, the rejoicings over the Commercial Treaty 
with Spain prove to have been premature. The Council of 
State at Madrid, by a vote of 14 to 18, has advised the rejection 
of the Draft Treaty, and though it will be submitted to Cortes, its 
passing isimperilled. Ostensibly the resistance comes from the 
sherry-growers, who say that the extension of the standard which 
admits wine at a low duty up to 30° will not admit their most 
profitable brands, but they are assisted by much stronger forces. 
The Catalonians cannot endure the admission of English piece 
goods, which would, they think, drive them out of the home 
market; while the French wine-growers, who are organised and 
vigilant, dread the revival in England of the taste for Spanish 
wine. The nation at large is passive, as, indeed, on such subjects 
the people are all over the Continent. They do not see that 
their interest lies in cheap imports, and leave the contest to be 
fought out by the leading “interests.” With the example of 
the Americans and our own Colonists before us, it is unjust to 
blame the Spaniards, who probably think, with Mr. Lowther, 
that whatever England gains they must lose. 


Prince Bismarck has introduced a new Bill for in- 
suring workmen against accident. The employers in each 
trade, or rather, division of trades—upholsterers, for example, 
being classed with carpenters—are to form an insurance guild, 
with a corporate existence and corporate liabilities. Each guild 
will subscribe to create a fund, and out of it will pay certain 
sums, laid down in the Bill, to workmen in the trade when 
disabled by accident. The State will pay nothing, or the 
labourers, the employers providing the whole money. We 
do not know that the Bill is objectionable, as, of course, 
the provision will count in reduction of wages, and it is 
right that there should be an Accident Fund; but then we 
do not see how it “ solves the social question,” as it is alleged to 
do. The workmen could set up a general Insurance Office, if 
they liked. What is needed in Germany is a Poor Law pro- 
viding assistance for the aged, infirm, or wounded, out of pro- 
perty, and not out of wages, directly or indirectly. Continental 
statesmen seem to dread this device, as if it would ultimately be 
fatal to property, but it has not proved so in this country. 
Already, it is said, the German workmen perceive that the 
Bill, by faintly reducing wages, but alleviating accident, will 
leave them much in the same position; and as masters dis- 
approve the Bill, it is very likely to be thrown out. 


Mr. Henry George, the author of “ Progress and Poverty,” 





explained his views on the nationalisation of the land, or rather 
on the confiscation of all land rentals, on Wednesday, at St, 
James’s Hall. He spoke with great eloquence, and impressed 
the educated portion of his hearers as not only sincere, but ag 
full of religious faith. He does not make the slightest attempt 
to conceal that he proposes confiscation, and denounces every 
project of compensation in the plainest terms. His failure ig 
intellectual, not moral, his scheme being far wilder than most 
of the working schemes of Communists. We have said 
enough of his proposal elsewhere, but must add here that too. 
much is made of the large audiences which attend his lectures, 
In a cloaca gentium like London, there are many thousand 
Socialists, and a large portion of the audience, including many 
workmen, were attracted by pure curiosity. One of the most 
marked and least noticed changes in our modern world is the 
ability to read and hear detested opinions with patience and 
equanimity. Newspapers constantly acquire circulation with- 
out corresponding influence, and lecturers attract crowds who. 
listen applaudingly or passively, and go away unconvinced. 
We have all watched this process for years, when the teacher 
spoke from the pulpit, and are now witnessing it when he 
declaims from the platform or from the journalist’s chair. 


If Mr. George wishes, as he evidently does, to be considered 
rather the Professor of a new Political Economy than an in. 
cendiary, he should separate himself from colleagues like Mr, 
Michael Davitt. That person is losing his older and higher 
tone, and is giving dangerous hints. He told the three thou- 
sand men gathered in St. James’s Hall not “to rest satisfied 
altogether with the preaching of the doctrines of Progress and 
Poverty, and not to place all their reliance on appeals to the 
sense of justice.” For generations that was the policy in Ire. 
land, and it failed; but at last, “the working-classes, in solid, 
open, constitutional combination, made up their minds to 
seize the evil by the throat, and compel justice to be done. 
The result of this was that in four short years Irish landlordism 
was brought to its knees.” That will be said to mean an appeal 
to the ballot-box, but considering the history of the Land 
League, it is much more like an appeal to force.’ Fortunately, 
such an appeal is not dangerous here; but we are by no means 
equally confident about the North of Scotland, where the 
economic conditions and the constant sacrifice of the poor to 
the pleasures of rich deer-killers, have evoked a very dangerous 
temper. The Highlanders are beginning to say they must have 
land, and will have it, though they are willing to pay rent for it. 








Mr. Gladstone made a very fresh and interesting speech to his 
Hawarden tenants on Wednesday, at the annual dinner of the 
tenantry, on the subject of the present condition of English 
agriculture. He insisted that the farmer, as the producer of 
food and drink, has an almost indefinite opening before him, 
since, he said, “the capacity of the human stomach is enorm- 
ous.” He showed how vastly the amount of food imported for 
every member of the population had increased in the last genera- 
tion. For instance, the number of eggs imported had increased 
from 100,000,000 in 1855, to 750,000,000 in 1880,—indeed, the con- 
sumption per head of foreign eggs was in 1882 nearly eight times 
what it was 27 years previously. Mr. Gladstone remarked 
that English farmers ought to compete with the Continent more 
strenuously than they do in the supply of poultry, eggs, butter, 
fruit, &c.; and especially as regarded fruit, he pointed out that 
the high price of butter was leading to a very large con- 
sumption of foreign jam, which could be bought for from 
7d. to 9d. a pound, while butter costs from 1s. 8d. to 
1s. 8d. a pound. He thought that this foreign jam ought 
to be more or less undersold by the English jam, and 
that the farmers should cultivate fruit with a direct 
view to the supply of good, wholesome jams, either better 
than those sent from abroad, or equally good at a cheaper 
rate. Mr. Gladstone stated that a New Zealand farmer, who 
recently found the Derbyshire farmers throwing up their farms, 
took several of them, and had made them pay him 12 per cent. 
On the whole, Mr. Gladstone’s speech was very encouraging, 
—and gave encouragement founded on facts, not on mere amiable 
and sanguine anticipations. 


On Tuesday morning the head of the Brahmo Somaj of 
India, Keshub Chunder Sen, died at Calcutta, at a comparatively 
early age. Ever since 1878, when the marriage of his daughter 
with the Rajah of Cooch Behar took place, at anage which Keshub 
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Chunder Sen had formerly condemned as much too early, and 
qith rites that were, to say the least, ambiguous, and thought 
by many of his followers to be tinged with idolatry, Keshub 
Chunder Sen has been deserted by a large proportion of the 
more earnest Brahmos, and has fallen back on a sort of sensa- 
tionalism which has to many of his former friends implied a sad 
“degeneration in the type of his religious teaching. Forexample, he 
had taken to a very sensational sort of ritualism,—as we showed 
when noticing, some months ago, Miss S. D. Collet’s excellent 
Brahmo Year-book,”—performing some of the old magic tricks 
of the Hindoo conjurors before his congregation, and then in- 
terpreting them by giving them a spiritual or symbolic mean- 
ing. He has also brought elaborate dancing into vogue as one of 
the religious rites of his worship, and has spoken of himself as 
inspired in terms which suggest the working of a morbid vanity. 
His original work had, indeed, long devolved on the Sadharan 
Brahmo Somaj, which separated itself from his Church, and 
has strenuously undertaken all the healthier part of his former 
mission. 


The Bishop of Exeter, in a speech at Holsworthy last week, 
gave a somewhat melancholy picture of the pressure of routine 
correspondence on an ordinary Bishop. “The clergy often said 
that the Bishop worked very hard; but the Bishop worked very 
hard because the clergy work him. Never a morning passed 
without the post bringing half a dozen letters, asking, ‘If you cau 
only come to open our church,’ or, ‘If you can only come to 
‘speak a word on behalf of our schools.” Except a few days he 
had to set apart, in order to prevent being drowned with corre- 
spondence, he did not think that from the beginning of October 
to the end of July he got a single day to himself. The 
Bishop resembled a puppet set up on high, with the clergy con- 
‘stantly pulling the strings.” What a pity there cannot be two 
Bishops to each diocese,—the administrative Bishop, with the 
chief part of the income and all the public engagements to 
meet; and again, a genuinely spiritual Bishop, with some little 
regular leisure to think of the great problems besetting the 
clergy, and to help them in their solution. As it is, the English 
Bishop is little more than a confirming, ordaining, consecrating, 
-school-opening machine. 


The Pall Mall Gazette’s appeal to the Liberal Party in the 
House of Commons to state, through its columns, its wishes as 
to the programme of next Session, has not been supremely 
successful. About 175 Members only have replied to it, 7.e., 
‘we suppose, less than one-half. Of these, however, no less than 
95 per cent. are in favour of admitting Ireland to all the rights 
and privileges of England, and 85 per cent. are in favour of 
taking the extension of the franchise first, and deferring Redis- 
tribution to a separate measure. Even these numbers, however, 
‘when it is considered that they describe the wishes of what is 
probably the most liberal half of the Party, are by no means 
‘decisive. If the less Liberal half entertained very different 
wishes,—which, however, we do not believe,—it would be by no 
means certain how the programme of the Government,—sup- 
posing it to be what is generally expected,—would be received. 

It was arranged that Admiral Courbet should attack Bacninh 
yesterday, but it is, of course, possible that he required still 
further preparations. It is believed that Chinese troops are in 
‘the fortress; but as yet there is no sign that China intends 
openly to declare war. No army has entered Tonquin, and the 
Marquis Tseng remains quiescent at Folkestone. The Govern- 
ment of China seem rather to expect a declaration of war from 
France, for the Viceroy of Canton has reduced the channel of 
the river to a waterway of ninety feet, and the Government has 
forwarded 2,000 troops to the Island of Hainan. They will not, 
however, be able to do much in the way of defence, if M. Ferry 
‘seriously means to seize the island as a material guarantee for 
his indemnity. 


We regret to notice the death of Dr. Lasker, for many years 
the head of the Progressives in the Prussian and German 
Chambers. He was a determined constitutionalist, and fought 
Prince Bismarck steadily, with occasional success. True suc- 


cess he could not achieve, for he could neither attain office nor 
induce German Liberals to compel Prince Bismarck to retire. 
In his later years, it is said he suffered greatly from brain dis- 
ease, arising from disappointment at the decline of his party, 
the submission of all Germans to the Government, and the out- 








break of fury against his race, the Jewish. He died suddenly 
in New York on the 5th inst., a disappointed man, like every 
politician who in this generation has tried to introduce popular 
government in Germany. The immoveable and it may be well- 
founded belief of the people that they are in danger from the 
great military States east and west of them has baffled every 
effort. It is difficult, too, to foresee a change, unless indeed a 
revolution in Russia dissolved the military system in that 
country, and rendered a sudden invasion of Germany impossible. 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, in a speech at Maryport on Thursday, 
openly avowed that if the Irish were not content with having 
equal rights with the English in every respect, he would give 
them the alternative of complete separation. We are very glad 
that he did not say he would give them the alternative of Home- 
rule, for Home-rule appears to us to involve more mischief than 
the mischief of separation itself. But has Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
considered what the effect of separation might be on Ireland ? 
Might it not be a civil war more disastrous than any which can 
occur while the Union is majntained by Great Britain? And 
has he considered the serious mischief of lending any sanction 
to this right of breaking up an empire into its elements, and the 
effect this concession produces in relaxing the strenuousness and 
the sense of responsibility in the nation which thus voluntarily 
goes to pieces? For our own part, we vehemently object to 
carrying laisser-faire to the point of asserting the divine right 
of decomposition. 


Mr. Francis Galton has added a new flavour to life for the few 
who love the study of pedigree, and who, beyond pedigree, like to 
have something of an inward picture of the ancestors from whom 
they are derived. He offers to distribute £500 in prizes for the 
best accounts of ancestors which he receives on the plan of the 
“ Record of Family Faculty’ (Macmillan), which he has in- 
vented and published. His object is to collect materials for his 
studies in heredity, and also to draw the attention of parents to 
the importance of considering the hereditary influences which 
are acting upon their children. We quite appreciate Mr. 
Galton’s object, but how will he verify his facts ? We should 
expect him to accumulate a very large number of exceedingly 
untrustworthy facts. Relations are apt to take a very partial 
view of the “ faculties ” of their kindred and connections. Some- 
times it is partial in the sense of favourable; sometimes it is 
partial in its spites. But without verification, such as we can 
hardly see any scope for, we should greatly distrust Mr. 
Galton’s statistics of family faculty, as acquired in this way. 

Mr. Henry Fowler, M.P. for Wolverhampton, in a letter to 
Thursday’s Times on Sir Stafford Northcote’s paper on Con- 
servative and Liberal finance, sums up the truth of the case 
very briefly thus :—‘‘ There has been a decrease in the Military 
and Naval expenditure. The Conservative average was 
£30,298,000, the Liberal average (including the £4,000,000 for 
the Egyptian Expedition) has been £28,614,000. The net result 
of the three years’ contrast is, therefore—increase on Civil 
Charges, £1,880,000; increase on Debt Charge, £1,034,000; total, 
£2,914,000. Decrease on Army and Navy, £1,684,000; net 
increase, £1,230,000.” Of the Civil Charges’ increase, Education, 
of course, accounts for a great deal. Of the Debt Charge, a 
good deal is accounted for as due to the Charges incurred by 
Conservatives and only paid off by Liberals, so that the increase 
is in a great degree, and the decrease to a still greater degree, 
to the credit of the Liberals. 

The compromise on the Ibert Bill, described last week, has, 
it is said, been accepted by the Legislative Council. There was 
a momentary difficulty on the question whether, if no jury 
could be found, the Magistrate should try without one; but 
this was settled by allowing the Sessions Judge, who, living at 
the principal station, can always find a jury, to try such cases, 
his powers of punishment being restricted, of course, to those of 
a Magistrate. The controversy has therefore ended, we wish 
we could say happily. The compromise, however, is not a good 
one, and can last but a few years. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
Consols were on Friday 1014 to 1013 x.d. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NEW CAVE OF ADULLAM. 


a" Mr. Albert Grey’s speech at Hexham on Saturday, we 

must, we fear, recognise the mouth of the new Cave of 
Adullam. Of course, there may still be hope that Mr. Albert 
Grey will not vote as he talks. At the end of his speech, 
he took care to reserve to himself the liberty to vote in the 
way best calculated to secure the ends he has in view ; but if 
his conception of those ends remains in the next Session of 
Parliament what they are at present, there seems exceedingly 
little doubt that he is determined to oppose any County 
Franchise Bill that may be introduced if unaccompanied by a 
Redistribution Bill, and subsequently to oppose any Redistribu- 
tion Bill which does not apply largely the principle of what is 
called “ proportional representation ”—that is, Mr. Hare’s plan 
—to all groups of Members elected by a single large con- 
stituency, and which does not extend considerably the number 
of such groups allotted to large constituencies, in order 
that “proportional representation” may be largely applied. 
Now, so far as we understand the political prospect 
and the state of political opinion in England at the 
present time, Mr. Albert Grey might almost as well have 
pledged himself at once to give a steady opposition to the 
Liberal scheme of Reform. No Liberal statesman, whether 
in the present Cabinet or outside it, has yet declared 
himself in favour of uniting the Franchise Bill and the 
Redistribution Bill in a single measure, and though, of course, 
if that be Mr. Gladstone’s intention, the Liberal party will 
heartily support him, there is not the least reason to suppose 
that Mr. Gladstone contemplates any step of the kind. It is 
generally understood that the Liberal leaders have set their 
hearts on carrying at least one or two great measures besides 
the extension of the Franchise in the coming Session, and that 
any great measure in addition to a Reform Bill on the scale 
proposed by Mr. Albert Grey, could possibly be carried next 
Session, by the House of Commons, is out of the question, if that 
Reform Bill is to include the complex and embarrassing details 
of Redistribution. Of course, there may be a surprise in 
store for us. Reform may be yet put off as a whole 
till 1885, though even the Prime Minister’s own statements 
suggest an immediate dealing with part of the question. Or, 
again, Reform, as a whole, may be made the subject—and it 
would practically be the only subject—of the coming Session. 
But either event seems, at present, so very unlikely, that 
Mr. Albert Grey’s announcement that “if he did not know 
what sort of Redistribution Bill was to follow [the Franchise 
Bill], he must, as a matter of precaution, act as if that system 
of Redistribution which he considered to be the most objection- 
able would be the system hereafter decided on,” reads to us 
like a deliberate announcement to the electors of South North- 
umberland that Mr. Albert Grey has entered the Cave of 
Adullam. Indeed, he makes his warning the more emphatic 
by going on to say in the very next sentence,—* Having in view 
the possibility of a system of Redistribution that would provide 
no security that minorities would obtain the representation that 
they were by their numbers entitled to receive, he should certainly 
vote in favour of any scheme which might tend to maintain 
the voting strength of minorities whose just rights might be 
imperilled. In short, while he would vote for a residential 
franchise and the abolition of the 40s. freeholder, if he felt 
certain that redistribution would recognise the system of 
proportional representation, he would jealously retain the 
freehold franchise if redistribution were to be on the basis of 
pure majority representation.” And, coupling this with the 
declaration quoted above, that if the Redistribution Bill is 
simply deferred, he must, by way of precaution, assume it to be 
on a basis which he disapproves, this appears to us as explicit 
an announcement as he could make that he will not support a 
County Franchise Bill at all while he is still in the dark as to 
the principles of the Redistribution Bill,—most certainly not 
if it does away with the plural voting ofa class likely to be left in 
the minority under the new arrangements, such asthe class which 
will chiefly use the 40s. freehold, in case the 40s. freehold remain 
a legal qualification for a county vote. In other words, we suppose 
that Mr. Albert Grey intends to cling to faggot votes as a hostage 
for the minorities of the future, unless he is satisfied that the 
minorities of the future are to be dealt with in such a manner 
as he approves. And worse still, he approves of no system as 
fair to the minorities of the future which is not founded on a 
scheme which has no substantial support either in the House 








of Commons or out of it,—a scheme which the constituencies 
at large will never understand,—a scheme which would often 
end in putting a man who had no warm personal sup- 
porters at all, nominally at the head of the poll,—a scheme 
which would seem to the electorates at large a juggle by 
which unpopular men were to be made to appear popular, and 
popular men were to drag unpopular men into Parliament at 
their heels, 

We ourselves have it as much at heart to see that g 
bare or even a considerable majority of the nation shalt 
not be represented in Parliament exactly as an unanimous 
nation ought to be represented, as Mr. Albert Grey. But 
in taking precautions against this danger,—a very real danger, 
as it seems to us,—we must not vitiate the whole principle 
of popular election by sowing distrust in the minds of 
the people as to the trustworthiness of the electoral ma- 
chinery itself. Nothing is more important with large 
constituencies than that the principle of election shall be 
perfectly simple and understood by all. That there should be 
any such important manipulation of the votes, by the officers 
to whom the counting of the votes is entrusted, as is in- 
volved in the transfer to second, and third, and fourth pre- 
ferences, of a surplus of votes from the candidate to whom 
they were in the first instance given, would be so objec- 
tionable, and so likely to issue in perplexing scrutinies and 
angry disputes as to the correctness of the manipulation 
in question, that the whole confidence of the people in their 
Representative system might be shaken, a much worse result 
than any under-representation of minorities, or even any over- 
representation of them,—a result almost as likely as the other. 
No, if Mr. Albert Grey wishes sincerely to prevent any consider- 
able minority from being positively disfranchised, he should 
follow Mr. Forster in demanding as much change as possible in 
the direction of subdividing constituencies and of carefully 
selecting various and characteristic types in determining the 
boundary of each new constituency, and should then vote for 
giving to every such constituency one, and only one, Member ; 
and in that way he could easily secure that the minority which 
was ignored in one part of the county or country would be 
replaced by a majority in another part of the county 
or country, for it is simply impossible that any diffused and 
substantial minority should not, in the more favourable locali- 
ties, find itself in a majority. We at least know of no other 
way of solving the problem simply ; and without a simple 
solution the remedy would be worse than the disease. 

Mr. Albert Grey, of course, presses on us the mischief of 
even temporarily—in default of a Redistribution Bill—swell- 
ing Mr. Parnell’s following in Ireland to something like a 
unanimous Irish representation. But is not this a spectre of 
the raising of Mr. Healy and Mr. Parnell and their friends, 
and is it not a mere spectre, without any basis in fact? If it 
be really true that in Ireland something like a third of the 
population, including a considerable majority of the people of 
Ulster, is true to the Union with England, it seems to us most 
absurd to assume that the grant of household franchise to Ireland 
even in default of a proper redistribution of seats, would give 
Mr. Parnell an accession of power far in advance of that 
which he would obtain after a fair Redistribution Bill had 
been granted. The counties which are loyal to England,—Lon- 
donderry, for instance, Tyrone and Antrim, and probably even 
Monaghan, though Mr. Healy does at present represent Mona- 
ghan,—would be rendered more Unionist, not more Parnellite, 
by household suffrage. We cannot afford to take Mr. Parnell’s 
and Mr. Healy’s word for gospel, in matters of this kind. 
And if a fair redistribution of seats in proportion to 
population would give the Unionists of Ireland a third of 
the Members, it seems to us ridiculous to assume that the 
extension of the Franchise, without that fair redistribution, 
would give the Unionist party materially less. It is 
quite true that Ulster will gain by a fair redistribution, 
and that Ulster is Unionist; but then the Protestant and 
Unionist part of Ulster will gain by the adoption of 
household franchise only, though it will gain additionally 
by fair redistribution. Moreover, it is absurd to suppose 
that Mr. Parnell, whatever his power, could resist the 
claim for a redistribution of seats in proportion to population. 
The moment it was known in Ireland that he was opposing the 
fair claim of the larger populations to have more Members than 
were assigned to the smaller populations, his power in Ireland 
would be undermined. 

On the whole, Mr. Albert Grey’s excuses for entering this 
new Cave of Adullam are very poor excuses. And the people 
of South Northumberland will feel them to be very poor 
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excuses. They will observe that Lord Grey is behind the 
speaker, and that their Member’s views are biassed by the 
morose political influence of the great proprietor of their 
county. That will not improve Mr. Albert Grey’s chances of 
success, when he is compelled to leave the Cave of Adullum 


in the daylight of a general election. 





THE NEW DEPARTURE IN EGYPT. 


HE Government has shown great decision in its arrange- 
ments for the defence of Egypt, and great want of 
decision in its arrangements for governing the country. It 
required nerve, not to say audacity, to insist on the abandon- 
ment of the Soudan and the withdrawal of the boundary to 
the Second Cataract. We profess not to govern Egypt, but 
only to maintain order there, and in such circumstances to 
order the Khedive to give up five-sixths of his nominal 
dominion, and a considerable portion of his actual dominion 
—for he did reign in Khartoum—was, to say the least of it, a 
strong resolve. “Europe,” moreover, was pretty sure not to 
approve the decision. Europe is always willing to enjoy in- 
fluence and trade in wild regions governed at somebody else’s 
expense, and in this instance rather enjoyed the prospect of 
seeing Great Britain involved in a gigantic and quite un- 
remunerative undertaking. Prince Bismarck would like to 
see everybody, except himself, entangled in Africa; France 
is sullenly spiteful about English influence in Cairo; and the 
remaining Powers, Italy especially, have a general idea that 
there is money to be made in the Soudan, if England would 
kindly keep a corps d’armée there. Lastly, the Egyptian 
Ministry, on receiving such an order, was sure to resign. The 
leading Pashas have for years been in league with the slave- 
dealers, and have grown rich out of the league; the Ministry 
feared to become unpopular with their own class; and the 
Government as a body was sick of the incessant and, as they 
think, senseless English interference. What are Fellahs to 
Mr. Clifford Lloyd, that he should worry Pashas to death by 
remonstrances against false imprisonment and torture ? Nobody 
is torturing him or his kinsfolk, and for whom else should a sen- 
sible man interfere? Nevertheless, the British Cabinet insisted, 
and after a struggle with the Khedive, who, in spite of his pretty 
speeches, is as angry as his nature allows him to be, they were 
obeyed. ‘The orders to abandon the Soudan were issued, the 
Ministry were allowed to resign, and a new Ministry was 
appointed, with a definite understanding that they are always 
to act in accordance with the advice of Sir Evelyn Baring and 
their English Under-Secretaries,—Mr. Vincent, Mr. Clifford 
Lloyd, and Colonel Moncrieff. Nubar Pasha, the Premier, 
an astute and unscrupulous Armenian, who understands modern 
ways, and makes money without committing cruelties, is to 
be cloak to Sir Evelyn Baring; Fehmy Pasha, as Finance 
Minister, to Mr. Vincent ; another Pasha, as Minister of the 
Interior, to Mr. Clifford Lloyd; and a fourth, as Minister of 
Public Works, to Colonel Moncrieff. In every department 
there is an Egyptian on £3,000 a year to be puppet, and an 
Englishman on £2,000 a year to pull his strings. 

As regards the boundary, the British Government is, we 
believe, entirely in the right. Egypt, crushed by the demands 
of the Jew Financial Rings, which are now sanctioned by 
international compacts, has not the strength to reconquer the 
Soudan. Her native soldiers are either unable or unwilling 
to face the revolted tribes, and she has not the money either 
to raise sufficient mercenaries or to buy the Sheikhs, if indeed, 
amidst the excitement caused by the Mahdi’s victories, they 
are any longer to be bought. Expeditions sent into the 
interior would only be cut up, while the stationary garrisons, 
as Colonel Coetlogon officially reports from Khartoum, are 
hopelessly unreliable. The work, therefore, if it is to be done 
at all, must be done from India, and to despatch an Indian 
corps d’armée to conquer El Obeid would be a wicked waste 
of human life and treasure. We could not hold the 
Soudan a month after our troops retired, and where 
is a permanent army of occupation for so vast and 
poverty-stricken a region to come from? Will Parliament 
vote £2,000,000 a year for the 20,000 men required, or are 
we to take the money from the burdened peasantry of India ? 
The project was too foolish for anybody but a Jingo Clabman, 
and as it could not be attempted, it was indispensable, what- 
ever the consequent troubles, to say so with decision. This 
has been done, and well done; but the reorganisation which 
necessarily followed has not been well designed. Nubar 
Pasha is able, but he is hated by the Pashas, is a thorough 
self-seeker, and is an adept in devising ‘“refcrms” which 





leave all serious evils untouched. He will not be heartily 
obeyed, and, rich as he has become, he will be by no 
means sorry, when the storm thickens, to resign. The 
single good of him is that, being an Armenian, he rather 
chuckles at seeing Mussulman Ministers reduced to servitude, 
and admits that the English rule with almost cynical plain- 
ness, telling the Standard’s correspondent, for instance, when 
he asked for “the Minister of Finance ” (Fehmy Pasha), that 
“Mr. Vincent had just gone out.” The remaining Ministers 
are mere Pashas, who, so far as they dare, will thwart their 
Under-Secretaries ; while the latter will feel degraded by the 
necessity of appearing to take the orders of men whom they 
know to be either untrustworthy or recalcitrant. These 
Ministers, too, whatever the “ understanding,” can thwart 
the Europeans, if they please, for they know the country, 
they understand its people, and they can threaten all 
underlings with torture, to be inflicted as soon as the English 
retire. That is a valid threat, too, for Pashadom forms a 
corporation ; and an enraged Asiatic does not relent from his 
purposes of vengeance like an English squire. Shimei 
must be slain, if it be under a new King and at the 
horns of the altar. The divorce between actual power and 
nominal power is not understood in the East, where the 
weakest Sovereign can always execute the strongest Pre- 
mier; and the arrangement will either prove useless or 
openly give way, the Ministers resigning when called on 
to carry out any unpopular reform. It is believed, for ex- 
ample, that the British Government intends, most rightly 
though inconsistently, to abolish slavery. Nubar will not 
mind that; but the Ministry, who know that the order, if 
honestly carried out, means the extinction of the present harem 
system, and a social revolution, will most certainly resign, 
leaving all the work to be done over again. The Europeans 
must be made Ministers at last, and might as well be appointed 
at first, more especially as the chief of them is avowedly a 
Christian. 


Besides, and here we raise a question which Mr. Gladstone 
should seriously consider, is all this trickery or make-believe 
worthy of a Government like ours? Either we intend to rule 
Egypt temporarily, or we do not. If we do not, it is most 
unjust to hamper the Egyptian Ministry with European con- 
trollers, and to burden the Egyptian Treasury with their use- 
less salaries. If we do, why can we not be frank, and stand 
forward as rulers, stating, if necessary, that such rule is in- 
tended to continue only for a defined time? There would be 
much more truthfulness in that course, and the Egyptian 
Government would be much more energetic, while Europe would 
see no difference, or rather would welcome the material pros- 
perity which would instantly arise in Egypt. Intrigue and pecu- 
lation and menace would be over at once, and the four British 
Ministers could devote themselves to a radical reorganisation 
which would at least rescue the country temporarily from 
its slough. We cannot see who would be offended by such 
frankness, while we can see that Englishmen condemned to 
seem subordinates while they really rule have half at least of 
their force taken out of them. Englishmen never work well 
in such circumstances, even when the superiors are also 
Englishmen, but when they are Asiatic Mussulmans the 
capacity for work is half-destroyed by loathing. We 
understand entirely the desire to respect a nationality 
and to govern Egypt through Egyptians, and are quite 
willing to go on trying to do it; but when that is given 
up, when it is acknowledged that we must interfere, and that 
Englishmen must be the real rulers even in detail, we do not 
understand these fictions, which suit neither the national ways 
nor the national character. A despotic government can 
manage a comedy such as is now to be played in Cairo, but in 
a Parliamentary Government everything comes out, and the 
Ministry will be held responsible for every act of the Egyptian 
Home Office; while Mr. Clifford Lloyd will report that though 
he is never resisted, he never gets his way. Let him be Minister 
for five years, and he would get it without friction, to the 
infinite relief of all men in Egypt, excepting the Pashas, 


THE DEATH OF KESHUB CHUNDER SEN. 


HE interest so often expressed here in Keshub Chunder 
Sen strikes resident Anglo-Indians as exaggerated, but 

the instinct of the English, who towards India often occupy 
the position of posterity, was, we believe, sound. Latterly, 
no doubt, Keshub Chunder had degenerated. JEither he 
suffered, as many of his earlier friends thought, from positive 
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degeneracy of the brain, or the sub-idea of Hindooism, that, as 
God is all, so all is in some sense God, had dominated him, 
till he half believed certain conjuring tricks to be revealed 
symbols, and himself to be an Avatar, or incarnation of the 
Supreme. A Hindoo profoundly convinced of a mission would 
have no difficulty in believing that, would, indeed, in mystical 
moments be puzzled to explain how he could be in any com- 
plete sense a messenger and instrument of God without being 
also an emanation. This was, however, in later days, and at 
first his English friends were right in deeming Keshub 
Chunder Sen a most interesting and charming figure. That 
a man of his stamp, unconverted to Christianity or Mahom- 
medanism, should publicly break with Hindooism at all was 
a fact made more remarkable by his character, and most 
remarkable by his partial success. Keshub Chunder Sen was 
by no means a Luther or a Wesley, or a man of the first force, 
had nothing in him which could be considered genius, and, as 
his daughter’s marriage showed, was without that horror for 
the system he had quitted which not only marks but makes 
the true iconoclast. He was a gracious child, full of religious 
feelings rather than religious thoughts—may we say, without 
offence, that he hada curious mental resemblance to the author 
of “ John Inglesant ” ?—with an unconscious influence in him 
which doubters and men struggling towards the light felt 
keenly, but which was hardly perceptible to the convinced. 
Yet this man faced Hindooism, and as far as his influence 
extended conquered it, carrying off hundreds of young 
men, if not into new pastures, at least into the wilder- 
ness, whence a return either to the ancient idolatry, or 
to the philosophy behind it, was impossible. Hundreds of 
men, often wealthy and well placed, and in comparison 
with their countrymen well educated, were induced by him to 
risk or to encounter a martyrdom, not the less severe because 
it was only social. That was a considerable feat, quite as 
great a feat, for example, as Edward Irving ever performed ; 
and the manner of its performance gave observers hopes which, 
though Keshub Chunder never realised them, are not neces- 
sarily and in themselves unsound. 

It has always been felt by those Anglo-Indians who can rid 
themselves of the notion that India is an estate bestowed on 
England by Providence, to provide Englishmen with incomes 
and Lancashire with a market, that the ultimate use of the 
English conquest of that vast population must be to allow 
of a development of new ideas powerful enough to transform 
her people. The external influence of the conquest has not been 
great, and will not be great, the dominant race never coming 
into any real contact with the people, and having created 
nothing except a couple of rather frail though vast cities, 
and a network of Railways; but the internal influence, the 
development of ideas, may change the whole condition and 
the entire future of the huge peninsula, These ideas will not 
be all religious—for instance, the idea of Law as a governing 
force, as contradistinguished from volition, is growing with 
splendid rapidity—but the strongest and most effective of them 
will be such in India as elsewhere. A new creed, whatever its 
nature; would transform India; and there are few thoughtful 
Englishmen in India who do not expect to see one. A few 
of them expect that it will be negative, and point as evidence 
to the disbelief of most educated natives, to the nearly total 
absence of faith in a ruling Mind—not, of course, in a creating 
Mind—among the masses, and to the close connection between 
both Hindoo and Buddhist pantheism and the most blank and 
impracticable kind of atheism. You will find, however, that 
those who think thus are for the most part either Agnostics 
themselves, or are penetrated with that profound repulsion for 
natives—a repulsion which is not dislike so much as despair 
—which often appears among Anglo-Indians in the least ex- 
pected quarters. A few more, of whom this writer confesses 
himself to be one, look to a triumph, lasting possibly through 
centuries, of Mahommedanism. They note that Islam 
has made seventy millions of Indian converts already, 
and believe that the two central ideas of the creed, 
the unconditioned Sovereignty of God and the equality of 
all who believe in him, will conquer the Indians, as they con- 
quered other Asiatics. Why, if it is not so, should village 
after village of ancestral Hindoos declare themselves Mahom- 
medans, as they do, and thenceforward, by the testimony of 
all who see them, put on a new and statelier, if more turbulent 
and vicious character? But it is not to be denied that the 
majority of those who have thought out the matter, including 
almost without a dissentient those Missionaries, not very 
numerous, who are distinctively able men, and have studied 
Hindoo thought, instead of Hindoo vices, believe that the 
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movement, when it arrives, will be a new form of 
Christianity, and that the native apostle whom they ex- 
pect yet to see arise will be of necessity Hindoo in instinet 
as well as Christian. And if Hindoo, they say, he will show 
in their strongest form the distinctive religious instincts of 
Hindoos, which have been the same for ages. The Hindoog 
have always been 'thirsty to accept miracle, and indeed have 
never, amidst their innumerable heresies and varieties of faith 
conceived of a creed in which miracle did not play a con- 
spicuous or even essential part. The best sects and the worst 
the contemplative ascetics and the Thugs alike, claim im- 
mediate and miraculous relations with the supernatural. To 
such a disposition of mind, half the difficulties of Christianity 
have no existence ; while its central dogma, the Incarnation, 
has for all Hindoos a profound attraction, their hereditary 
instinct leading them, to use the European terminology, 
not in the Unitarian, but in the Sabellian direction. A 
self-developed Christian Church in India would make too 
much of Christ, not too little; would tend to merge God in 
him. Then the Hindoo possesses the two qualities which in 
theory are so necessary to Christianity—though, the fighti 
races being the Christian races, the West hardly notices this 
—the quality of resignation, and the quality of readiness to 
transmute theory into fact. A Hindoo would see nothing 
strange, say, in Quakerism as it used to be, and if he adopted 
it, would die before he would give up his dress, and accept 
torture sooner than strike a blow. 

The self-developed Christian Church in India will display 
the feminine side of Christianity—we are not questioning that 
this is only one side—in a perfection never yet witnessed in 
the West, where the majority even of the sincere,if they do 
turn the other cheek, turn it with menace in their eyes. And 
finally, the Hindoo is, of all men on earth, the one who most 
feels the necessity of association, the one who is least willing 
to carry his Church under his hat, the one who can least 
conceive of a creed or a religious community which has 
not a corporate life. The self-developed Christianity of 
India, the Christianity that is released from white influ- 
ence, will be a “Church,” a corporate Christianity, probably 
with an extremely powerful, though not necessarily sacerdotal 
priesthood. There can be little doubt, despite the compara- 
tive ill-success of Christianity in India, that those who think 
in this way have much reason on their side, and they found in 
Keshub Chunder Sen a strong evidence for their theory. He 
did not accept Christianity, but he defended all the philosophic 
ideas which, were a Christian apostle to arise, he would pro- 
claim ; and he found these ideas so acceptable, that he was able 
to found a Church out of disciples who had every social motive 
to remain Hindoos. If a native should arise knowing the 
knowledge of the West, and enthusiastically Christian, he 
might find, even among the lower masses, the ground so pre- 
pared that before he died he might found something more 
than a sect, number converts by the hundred thousand, and 
ray out Missionaries to every corner of Bengal. It is, perhaps, 
a dream, and it is certain that those English who entertain it 
are absurdly impatient, and forget that Paganism in Europe 
was at least eight centuries in dying, but it is a dream for 
which there is much more reasonable evidence than pessimists 
believe. There is nothing in Bengal to forbid a Christian 
Keshub Chunder Sen deriving from clearer convictions a 
deeper strength of character, and if he appeared, he would 
probably in thirty years do more than all the European 
Missionaries are able to accomplish, They are many 
of them devoted men, and some of them are able, while 
all, as we have so often argued, help on civilisation; but 
to succeed in India, the preacher must be born a native, 
must sympathise with his countrymen, and must at least feel, 
if he does not share, those religious views which are rather 
instincts than results of reflection. The Mahommedan Mis- 
sionaries are as men far inferior to their Christian rivals, but 
they make converts by scores of thousands, because half their 
work, the work of so preparing the soil that argument is 
understood, is done for them in advance. On non-religious 
subjects, they think azd feel as their intended converts think 
and feel. 


MR. MARRIOTT’S PAMPHLET. 


N R. MARRIOTT'S pamphlet on “ The Liberal Party and 
i Mr. Chamberlain ” has reached its ninth thousand,— 
no great number in itself, but rather a large number for the 
sale of so unsaleable a thing, in our days, as a political 
pamphlet,—for the days of pamphlets seem to be over. It 
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ai , too, to be treated by the Conservatives as a heavy 
plow at Mr. Chamberlain, and at the Liberal Government and 
Party which support him in office; and, therefore, we have 
thought it worth while, in spite of our not very high estimate 
of Mr. Marriott’s political abilities, to read it, and see what he 
has got to say against Mr. Chamberlain, and against the 
Liberal Government and Party which support Mr. Chamber- 
lain. We ourselves have never supported Mr, Chamberlain’s 
most characteristic ideas, though we, too, call ourselves 
Radical,—meaning by Radical, as Mr. Dillwyn says, nothing 
more than a Liberal in earnest, a Liberal who tries to go to 
the root of any mischief which he assails at all. Still, we 
opposed Mr. Chamberlain’s fierce attacks on the Education 
Act thirteen years ago, and we opposed him in his advocacy of 
universal suffrage and the payment of Members the other day. 
More than this, we declared our conviction that it is not very 
wise or becoming in a Minister who intends to become respon- 
sible for such a Reform Bill as the present Government will 
propose, to advertise to the world at large that he regards 
this as only an instalment of what is due to the people, and 
that he hopes the people will never rest contented till they get 
that larger measure of which he honestly avows himself the advo- 
cate. We said last year, and we repeat now, that in thus depre- 
ciating the adequacy of the proposed reform, we thought Mr. 
Chamberlain quite too regardless of his responsibility as a 
Minister and of his obligations to his colleagues, whose hands 
he certainly will not strengthen, by publishing to all the world 
that if he could but have his way, the Reform Bill should be 
ten times as strong in its provisions as it can or will be. It 
will be seen, then, that we are in no way prepossessed in Mr. 
Chamberlain’s favour in relation to the chief points of Mr. 
Marriott’s indictment, and therefore we hope that our readers 
will trust us all the more, when we declare that in all our 
reading of political pamphlets we do not remember one so 
weak and ineffective, founded on so trivial a basis, and 
making so little even of the basis it has, as Mr. 
Marriott’s. If the pamphlet has had nine thousand readers, 
we will be bound to say that it has had eight thousand 
secretly or openly disgusted readers, and that the remaining 
thousand must have been of that feeble class who are de- 
scribed as “ very easily pleased.” The strong Conservatives 
must have said to themselves, ‘ Except on the principle that 
any brickbat is good enough to fling at a mad dog, this is no 
use.” The moderate Conservatives must have said to them- 
selves, ‘ Well, if there were nothing worse to say against Mr. 
Chamberlain than that, he is in no great danger.’ And the 
Whigs must have said,‘ Mr. Chamberlain ought to be very 
thankful to Mr. Marriott for writing so feeble an attack upon 
him. It will strengthen his position.’ And that, we confess, 
is our own view. The pamphlet is naught. It is extremely 
acrimonious in tone, and the moment it comes to facts it 
becomes childish. For instance, it begins with a most vehe- 
ment attack on Mr. Chamberlain for his support of semi- 
Republican principles before he took office, his adhesion to the 
usual policy of Members of a British Government when he 
had taken office, and for his unworthy sneers at the Monarchy 
in office. This is the charge:—“In the year 1877, when 
Lord Beaconsfield’s Government proposed an allowance of 
£25,000 a year to the Duke of Connaught, and Sir Charles 
Dilke, true to the opinions of his youth, proposed a dilatory 
amendment, Mr. Chamberlain was found amongst the select 
band of thirty-three rigid economists who supported the 
amendment against the overwhelming majority of 320 that 
opposed, and when the original question was put he did not 
enter an appearance at all. But in 1881, when the self-same 
allowance was proposed for the Duke of Albany, he was found 
with the 387 who supported the vote; and though the band of 
economists had increased to forty-two, he was not with them. 
The experience, or perhaps the delights, of office, had altered 
his views, or at least his vote, and it was probably to conciliate 
his advanced friends, whom on this occasion he deserted, that 
he determined to have a good fling at Royalty in general, 
when he addressed his Birmingham audience at the 
Bright celebration. He then held up Royalty and its 
representatives to the derision—the ‘loud laughter and 
cheers, and the ‘renewed laughter and cheering, as the 
papers put it—of his enlightened constituents.” As re- 
gards the first part of this charge, can anything sillier be 
imagined? Of course, Mr. Chamberlain could not have failed 
to give his vote to his own Government on the grant to be 
made for the Duke of Albany, unless he had thought it a 
matter of so much importance as to resign office on the 
question, And every one knows how imbecile such a course 





would have been, how imbecile, indeed, it would have been 
for a Minister to take office at all under Mr. Gladstone who 
intended to make the policy of refusing to grant State allow- 
ances to the Queen’s children, one of his conditions of support. 
Mr. Chamberlain, we suppose, in accepting office, acted like 
any other sensible human being. He considered with him- 
self whether he could be thoroughly loyal to his principles 
so far as advancing substantially the popular cause went, con- 
sistently with the necessary deference to the principles of his 
colleagues, and he decided that he could. Having so decided, 
he was quite right in paying that deference to the principles 
of his colleagues. Indeed, we have maintained, and still main- 
tain, that he ought to have paid somewhat more deference to 
these principles on certain points on which it was not at all 
necessary for him,—not in any way due to his own character, 
—that he should advertise afresh his dissatisfaction with their 
shortcomings. In short, unless he wished to stamp himself 
a political imbecile, he had no choice in the world but 
to vote for the grant to the Duke of Albany. But then 
comes the charge that on the occasion of the Bright cele- 
bration in June last, he “held up Royalty and its re- 
presentatives to the derision, the ‘loud laughter and cheers,’ 
and the renewed ‘laughter and cheering,’ as the papers 
put it, of his enlightened constituents.” Now, what was 
the fact? We conclude that the reference is to the following 
sentence in Mr. Chamberlain’s speech of June 13th. (We quote 
from the Zimes’ report) :—“ Your demonstration on Monday 
lacked nearly all the elements which constituted the great 
pageant of the Russian coronation. Pomp and circumstance 
were wanting. No public money was expended; no military 
display accompanied Mr. Bright. The brilliant uniforms, the 
crowds of high officials, the representatives of Royalty were 
absent (loud laughter and cheers), and nobody missed them 
(renewed laughter and cheering); for yours was essentially a 
demonstration of the people, and by the people, in honour of 
the man whom the people delighted to honour (cheers), and 
the hero of that demonstration had no oflices to bestow 
(laughter), no ribands, or rank, or Court titles to confer.” How 
in that passage Mr. Chamberlain was holding up the English 
Throne to derision, Mr. Marriott, who carefully avoids quoting 
the passage, does not tell us. Mr. Bright, whose profound 
respect for the Queen every one knows, might have used 
exactly the same language in drawing the same contrast 
between the spectacle of the Czar’s coronation and the 
spectacle of the people’s homage, and no one would ever 
have imagined that it meant disrespect to the Throne. It 
took Mr. Marriott’s spite against Mr. Chamberlain to invent 
so silly a rationale of very plain and true remarks. No one 
did miss, or could have missed, the representatives of Royalty 
in a popular procession intended to do honour to a popular 
hero. 

The whole pamphlet is all of a piece with this silly attack. 
Mr. Marriott, indeed, quotes a very fierce, and, as it seems to 
us, a very unjust, attack on Mr. Gladstone, made by Mr. 
Chamberlain ten years ago, just as it would have been possible 
to quote much fiercer and much more scathing personal attacks 
on Mr. Disraeli, made by Lord Salisbury at the time of the 
1867 Reform Bill. We have often wondered how Lord Salis- 
bury, after the opinions he expressed of Mr. Disraeli’s be- 
haviour in the matter, could ever act with him again. But in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s attack on Mr. Gladstone for not going half 
as far as he would himself have gone, there was nothing in the 
world to prevent his co-operating with him afterwards, so soon 
as he found himself able to do so with advantage to the prin- 
ciples which he professes. 

Mr. Marriott’s pamphlet is worthless, and Liberals in general 
will say, when they have read it, that Mr. Chamberlain shows 
wisdom, not insincerity, in co-operating with the only men who 
could possibly carry Liberalism a stage further at the present 
time, even though they cannot go so far and fast as he would 
wish. For our own parts, we think he would show still 
more wisdom if he said nothing to discontent his own section 
of the party with what can be done, nothing to undermine 
the influence of the Government to which he belongs. 
But with all his occasional rashness and his uniform 
self-confidence, no impartial Liberal doubts that Mr. Cham- 
berlain is a great accession to the Government ; that his prac- 
tical sagacity in administration and in parliamentary manage- 
ment is of the greatest possible value to them ; that to him we 
owe, perhaps, the greatest measure of last Session; that he 
has immense fertility of resource, in conceiving the details of 
legislation ; that he commands, and justly commands, the con- 
fidence of a considerable section of the people; and that it is 
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a great strength to any Government when the advanced party 
can fee] that they are adequately represented in it, and that 
nothing can be done likely to arrest the progress of the popular 
cause without first causing the secession of an influential 
Minister. 





MR. GEORGE’S PROPOSAL. 


E do not intend to use hard words about the Socialist 
lecturer, Mr. George. So far as observers can judge, 
he is as entirely sincere in his views as the men who periodi- 
cally worry the newspapers with plans for squaring the circle, 
and “ demonstrations ”’ that the world is a flat body. He is, 
too, as we understand, a man with a religious faith and a pas- 
sionate desire to relieve what he, unlike the greater teachers in 
all lands and ages, holds to be the greatest of evils,—pecuniary 
distress. He is, so far as appears, a man of fine nature, much 
power of expression, and unusual persuasiveness, who is wasting 
those gifts upon a dream as absurd as that of the old finan- 
ciers, who believed that by a proper application of compound 
interest, a sum of money could be made to increase of 
itself till it extinguished the National Debt. They thought 
that you could, somehow, get more hay out of a field than 
there was grass in it; and Mr. George thinks that you can 
fill a State Treasury without taxation. The plan in his 
mind is so curious and so little known in England—though 
it was in operation in Madras for a century—that the 
very Reporters have blundered about it; and it is simply im- 
possible to understand, from most of their accounts, what he 
means. The long report in the Daily News is, however, clear 
enough, if only the reader will not stop half-way ; and we will, 
as a preliminary, give the plan there detailed in briefer 
words. Mr. George would, to begin with, have the Legislature 
confiscate all land within the United Kingdom, including not 
only agricultural Jand, but all mines and forests, and specially 
all ground upon which cities or houses have been built. IIe would 
not, he is careful to observe, take the houses, for anything 
which a man creates is sacred property, and he creates a house 
orarailroad. But land he does not create—not even the 
Bedford Level, we presume—and therefore the community 
alone, as beneficiaries deriving from God, can without crime 
own land. Even leaseholding is wrong, for a lessee has a 
profit, which is part of the value of the soil, and therefore 
appertains to the community. Mr. George, therefore, claims 
all, without granting compensation of any kind. Compensa- 
tion he looks upon as at once absurd and impossible ; impossible, 
because it would leave no profit for the State; absurd, 
because “ when you expel a tyrant, you do not compensate him 
for his throne.” Ownership is, in fact, in Mr. George’s mind, 
burglary; and he would reclaim all property in land, and 
would either, as he originally proposed, work all by the State, 
or, as he now in his lecture seems to prefer, would tax all up 
to the full amount payable by a yearly tenant. This tax 
would, he believes, though he acknowledges that he can 
nowhere find any accurate data for calculation, yield 
£200,000,000 a year; and with this money he would pay 
all national expenses, and with the surplus would extinguish 
poverty, apparently by direct grants of cash. At all events, 
he would accept the charge of all orphans, and give every 
widow, beginning with Queen Victoria, an arnuity of £100 a 
year! Then he thinks brotherly love would reign, and it is to 
brotherly love that he appeals to justify confiscations which 
would, to begin with, instantly ruin all widows and orphans 
dependent on insurances. Insurance Offices hold most of the 
great mortgages, and as mortgages would be annulled by the 
seizure of rent, all Insurance Offices would be bankrupt at 
once. That, however, is a detail. 

It is a little difficult for experienced men, who see that no 
such plan could be carried out without a civil war, which 
would either reduce the country to poverty or leave the pro- 
pertyholders victorious, to argue about a scheme so visibly 
dreamy. Mr. George, however, as the embodiment in the 
flesh of all the Socialist feeling in the air, has a certain 
influence with the poor, and it is worth while to show 
that his plan is hopelessly impracticable, and indeed, 
to speak plainly, norsensical. Philanthropy does not alter 
arithmetic, and his object, even if he could attain it 
without universal ruin, is utterly beyond his reach. If the 
State did obtain by plunder £200,000,000 a year, it could do 
next to nothing to relieve the poverty of the nation. If taxes 
are abolished—to the ecstatic delight of all drunkards and rich 
men—so must rates be, which press so heavily on the poor; and 
the “ national expenses,” rates and taxes together, would ab- 








sorb £130,000,000 of the total. The balance of £70,000,000 
a year would allow the Treasury to assign £10 a year to each 
household, or four shillings a week a house, or less than a 
shilling a week to each person, male and female. Does even 
Mr. George, with all his ignorance of England, think that this 
addition would extinguish poverty, or make life perceptibly so 
much happier as to compensate for the immediate ruin hig 
confiscation would create? If he does, he knows nothing about 
the matter, for any economist in Europe will tell him that 
the mere shock to credit from his Bill, the mere reduc. 
tion in the spending power of the rich, the mere flight 
of capitalists to safer lands, will of itself reduce 
wages by more than the sum he proposes to distribute, 
The Black Friday of 1866 reduced wages in the trades 
affected by more than five shillings a week, and Black Friday 
would be an imperceptible shaking compared with the cata- 
clysm which the disappearance of private property in land 
would produce. Every Insurance Office, every Bank, every 
tradesman supplying the rich would fail at once, and England 
would be reduced to a state of barter, not for twenty-four 
hours, but for months. Mr. George is evidently one of those 
men, 80 lamentably numerous, who the moment they begin 
thinking in millions lose their heads, and forget that 
nations include millions too, and that the sums which 
seem so huge in their eyes if distributed among whole 
populations yield a dividend expressible only in small silver. 
All he steals for the people is only half what the people spend 
on liquor and tobacco, and not half what they might save on 
them, without renouncing the reasonable use of those comforts 
or luxuries. Mr. George’s surplus, if distributed, would do no 
good, whether distributed equally, or bestowed upon selected 
objects of charity. For ourselves, we fail to see why any 
toiling wife, half-maddened with the claims of her children, 
should surrender her share of the plunder to give £100 a year 
to her neighbour opposite, just because she is a widow, and 
probably much the richer for that fact. The scandal of equal 
distribution would be too great, the State in a month would 
be compelled to distribute according to necessities, and as the 
first causes of necessity are waste, idleness, and drink, the 
surplus rental of the country would be mainly expended on 
maintaining all wasteful persons, idle persons, and drunkards, 
in comparative comfort. Certainly, whatever its economic 
merits, the elder and sterner Gospel, ‘‘ He that will not work, 
neither shall he eat,” is a more moral gospel than this of Mr. 
George. 

The surplus would do no good whatever, even from Mr. 
George’s point of view, for it is not enough, and it would go 
to the wrong people; but would there be this surplus? We 
gravely doubt it. The State could, of course, steal the ground- 
rents, for a time, but we doubt if it could the agricultural 
rents. Who is to pay them? The tenants? But then 
tenants from year to year would not mak-. improvements, or 
making them, would agitate, as in Irelanu, for perpetual re- 
ductions. They would apply Mr. George’s own principle of 
the ‘‘ sacredness ” of property created by man against himself, 
and would say, very justly, that their property was sacred 
too; that they, or they and their labourers, created the 
crop of the year, and that they would not be robbed 
of half of it, under the name of “rent.” Why should 
they, any more than the man who produced carpets, or 
quartern loaves, or gin, all of whom are to live without 
deductions from their earnings? The bootmaker would be 
paying wages, without deductions from his profits made by 
the State ; and why should the farmers’ labourers be worse off 
than “ cutters” and “ closers,’ and the like? There would 
be no answer to that contention, any more than to the con- 
tention of the builder that his house gave its special value to 
his plot of land; and that as every man has “a right to a 
share in the soil,” why should he be the one person to be 
robbed by an additional demand? The cry of “No rent,” or 
rather, ** No special tax called rent,’ would become just, 
there would be a strike, and the State would have the 
alternatives of submitting, or commencing the reign of 
brotherly love by the wholesale eviction of all who knew how 
to cultivate the soil. Before long, the State would be com- 
pelled, as it has been in India, to compromise, by making its 
land-tax practically perpetual, and then would find either that 
the land was cultivated by myriads of poor farmers hating the 
State for its exactions; or if the land were let in blocks, that 
landlordism had grown up again under a far more vicious form, 
a middleman being always more grasping than an owner. 
There is absolutely no hope in the scheme, unless reduced to 
an ordinary land-tax, which might, no doubt, reduce other taxa- 
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tion, but which, as leaving private property in the soil intact, 
would be considered by Mr. George too despicable a com- 
promise to discuss. 

But our Socialist friends will ask us—and we are quite con- 
scious how sincere many of themare, though a few might make 
a beginning by surrendering their own land to the Woods and 
Forests—if even confiscation gives no chance, where is the hope 
of ever extinguishing the poverty of the people? There is no hope, 
save in a development of their own habit of accumulation. What- 
ever the origin of the world, be it the work of God or the result of 
Evolution, this much at least is certain,—that man must till the 
soil, or starve ; that he can produce nothing, beyond a few fish, 
except from the soil; and that the margin of production 
above his maintenance is, taking the whole world over, very 
small, so small that, were it all divided among the cultiva- 
tors, their position would be but slightly improved. Man, as 
a being, must work at least six hours a day at monotonous 
labour, merely to keep alive. That is the decree of a Power 
stronger than man, whether the power be sentient, as we and 
Mr. George believe, or only dead Circumstance ; and the effort to 
alter it is but waste of force. The mass of mankind were poor 
when the Pyramids were built, and will be poor when they 
have rotted; and the true philanthropist is the man who so 
organises the world that poverty shall not involve misery, and 
not he who promises or strives for the impossibility that 
poverty shall cease to be. 





THE STOKE NEWINGTON MURDER. 


6 YSTERY ” is a word which lends itself to very loose 

usage, and full advantage has been taken of this 

liberty in regard to the Stoke Newington Murder. Except in 

the sense that all murders are mysterious, so long as it is not 

known by whom they have been committed, the term is not 

specially appropriate. By dint of using a great number of 

unnecessary words, the Reporters of the Morning Papers have 

been able to convince the public that both the motive and the 

circumstances of the crime are strangely obscure. It is their 

business to spread conjecture over the requisite number of 

columns, and by avoiding as long as possible all mention of 

the very simple and probable theory contained in the 

Coroner’s address to the Jury, this end was attained easily 

enough. The plan usually adopted has been to begin 
the mystery-making process by an expression of wonder 

that the victim, after parting from his friend, should have 

gone a little bit out of his road on his walk home. To us it does 
not seem very marvellous that a young man who had spent the 
last hours of the year partly in church, and partly with the 
girl with whom he was more or less in love, should have been 
inclined for a little dreaming before going back to his lodgings. 
Whether he had strolled to the place where he was assaulted, 
or was induced to go there by some made-up story of dis- 
tress, is immaterial. What happened after he was assaulted 
seems to be very simply explained by the Coroner’s hypo- 
thesis. Tower was probably rather active than strong, 
and when the robbery was attempted, flight probably seemed 
to offer a better chance than resistance. If he could 
get over the palings which separate the waste ground on 
which he was assaulted from the reservoir, he apparently 
thought that he would be safe. The torn state of his coat 
goes to show that he was overtaken while in the act of climb- 
ing over, and from that time his assailants had everything 
their own way. There is nothing to indicate, however, that 
they intended to kill him ; if there were, the word “ mystery” 
would not be so inapplicable, for why should any one have 
wanted to kill him? Robbery is just as profitable when it is 
not accompanied by murder, as when it is; and in this case, it 
would have been equally safe, or indeed, safer. The police 
would not have exerted themselves to trace the criminals 
who had robbed a young man of a silver watch and £8 with 
anything like the energy which they will display in 
tracing his murderers. The cause of death, according to 
the medical eviderce, was in all likelihood strangula- 
tion, and the dead m:tn’s own handkerchief was the instru- 
ment used. Now, strangulation is a thing which it is very 
easy to overdo, and the fa:nting-fits to which Tower was sub- 
ject, suggest that in his case it may have been particularly 
easy. The twist intended ‘to produce unconsciousness was 
given, the pockets were rifled’, and then, we may suppose, the 
discovery was made, The n2@n was not insensible, he was 


dead. Itisa striking additién to the horror of the situation 
that the murderers must have" aecertained that he was dead 
with remarkable swiftness. 


Perjaps tihey were experts in the 





art, and Tower may not have been the first case in which 
they had to satisfy themselves on the same point. As soon as 
they were satisfied, the question how to dispose of the body be- 
came urgent, and the neighbourhood of the reservoir at once sug- 
gested a means of putting it out of sight for an indefinite time. 
If they had taken to their heels, and left the dead man on the 
ground, he might have been discovered before they were out 
of sight, and then pursuit might have begun inconveniently 
soon. In their hurry, they probably did not remember that 
there were enough traces of the struggle left on the ground to 
put the police on the scent. Anyhow, they were safe till day- 
light, provided that the body was out of the way, and accord- 
ingly they flung it into the water. 

If the crime had not been committed in a London suburb, this 
would have been a very ordinary case of murder. The inten- 
tion to kill was probably wanting, but there was present that 
which supplies its place, a determination to commit robbery, 
and to take all the means which offered themselves to carry 
out that purpose. But the scene of the murder invests it with 
a far-reaching interest. In every newly-built district round 
London the same conditions are reproduced. Everywhere 
there are spaces left open and lonely,—spaces in which a cry 
for help, if it reaches some of the not distant houses, will find 
no one disposed to inquire into the cause which has produced 
it. The real security of these districts is the fact that those 
who traverse them are rarely worth robbing. The spread of 
athletics has made clerks who return home late from busi- 
ness not always very safe prey to attack, and even when the 
thieves are free from this risk, there is the probable disappoint- 
ment awaiting them of finding that the rifled pockets have 
yielded nothing that is worth the stealing. But an occasional 
exception such as this comes as an unpleasant reminder that 
what is true in the average is not true in every case, 
The balance of risk is made up by a very little danger and a 
great deal of safety. But when one of the instances that 
supply the danger happens, its rarity is for the time forgotten. 
The hundreds of thousands who go home unmolested every 
night through a dozen winters, are of no account by the side 
of the possibility that any one of them may on any night meet 
with the fate of Tower. One mode of dealing with this 
danger would be to greatly increase the strength of the 
suburban police force. But it is in practice found impossible 
to do this, when the police are paid from the rates. The 
community will not saddle itself with a burden which has no 
justification beyond the occurrence of a murder once in ten or 
twenty years. 

We fall back, therefore, on the real deterrent,—the convic- 
tion in the mind of the murderer that if he is caught, he will 
certainly be hanged. But for this wholesome assurance, 
murders would be infinitely more numerous, because they would 
be infinitely less dangerous. In every robbery from the per- 
son, the possibility that the man attacked will show fight has 
to be taken into account. If he does show fight, he must 
be overpowered, and the blow which is meant to have this 
result, and no more, may easily be heavier than the calcula- 
tion, and leave the victim dead, instead of disabled. There 
can hardly be a question that this consideration does prevent 
a good many robberies, as well as some murders ; nor, that the 
abolition of capital punishment would deprive it of its chief 
force. The robber would no longer have any motive for 
holding his hand. Even if he did do more than he meant to 
do, no great harm would come of it. The punishment for 
murder would be the same in kind as the punishment for 
robbery, and robbery accompanied by murder would often be 
more easily committed, and with less chance of detection, than 
robbery standing alone. If we wish to multiply mysteries of 
the Stoke Newington order, we have only to do away with the 
hangman. He is an ugly element in our civilisation ; but 
while our civilisation remains what it is, he will continue to be 
a necessary one. 


THE INUTILITY OF OATHS. 


: a following dialogues appeared in the morning papers 

last Tuesday, as having taken place at the Coroner's 
Inquest on the victim of what is called the Stoke Newington 
murder :— 


“ James Brace, another small lad, was then called, and said he went 
to church and school.—The Coroner: Do they teach you that if you 
tell a lie you will be punished ?—Yes.—And if you tell a lie, who will 
punish yon ?—The policeman (laughter).— But who will punish you 
hereafter, if you tell a lie?—No answer.—Speak up, and don’t be 
afraid.—No answer.—Don’t you know ?—No.—The Coroner, to the 
officer: Take the book away.—The witness’s deposition was then 
taken, but marked as ‘ not sworn.’ ” 
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‘William Lambert: I am 11 years old, and live with my parents. 
—Do you go to church and school ?—Yes.—Do they teach you you 
will be punished if you tell a lie?—Yes.—By whom P—Mr. Jones 
(the schoolmaster). (Laughter.)—But who will punish you after- 
wards P—My futher. (Renewed merriment).—But don’t you know 
who will punish you afterwards ?—Yes ; God.—The witness was then 
sworn.” 

Such is the absurd and undignified method of procedure to 
which Courts of Justice, with the gravest possible issues before 
them, are reduced by the supposed requirements of religion 
and the law of evidence. A better way to bring both religion 
and the law into contempt could not well be devised. It is 
assumed that a youth who is not aw fait with the usual creed 
as to the punishment of sin in the next world, is not capable 
of telling the truth in this. But the method of inquiry by 
which the Court arrives at a knowledge of the state of religious 
education of the proposed witness, is by an examination the 
whole force of which depends upon the assumption that he will 
tell the truth. If, therefore, a cunning parent wanted to prevent 
evidence being given in an issue, whether civil or criminal, he 
would only have to coach the child to give his answer to the 
examiner in a particular way. It may, indeed, be doubted 
whether the law really now requires the mockery of religion 
to which this examination gives rise. According to Mr. 
Justice Stephen’s “ Digest of the Law of Evidence,” “a wit- 
ness is incompetent if, in the opinion of the Judge, he is pre- 
vented by extreme youth...... from knowing that he ought 
to speak the truth,” and the examination goes upon the ground 
that the examined does not understand that he ought to speak 
the truth, if he does not believe in God, or in divine punish- 
ment for false-speaking. But the Judge says in a note that 
“the statute ’’ which, in some cases, substitutes an affirmation 


for an oath, “‘ would seem to render unnecessary” “ the prac- | 


tice of insisting on a child’s belief in punishment in a future 
state for lying, as a condition for the admissibility of its evid- 
ence.” ‘If a person who deliberately and advisedly rejects all 
belief in God and a future state is a competent witness, a 
fortiori, a child who has received no instruction in the subject 
must be competent also.”” So common-sense would say. But 
it is very difficult to change the minutest particle of legal 
procedure without specific legislation, and the practice of 
holding a theological examination of urchins continues to 
prevail. 

It is, perhaps, useful, as a reminder of *he essential vicious- 
ness of our whole system of judicial oaths and solemn affirma- 
tions, which in one respect are almost as bad. They all 
preach the doctrine that lying is the normal condition of man, 
and that a man may keep to his normal condition, and lie 
without scruple, if he is not by some solemn form specially 
bound on the particular occasion to tell the truth. The 
practice of swearing enforces on every one, particularly on 
“the vulgar,” as the last-century writer would have put it, 
that there is a real distinction between a man’s word and his 
oath. The preliminary examination of the child only brings 
into greater relief the assumption which underlies the adminis- 
tration of the oath in all cases, that the real crime of perjury 
consists in the sin of insulting the Deity, whose name is 
taken in vain, not in the anti-social offence of lying, 
and the breach of the law against perjury. The law 
of perjury itself encourages this notion. The rule still 
remains that a man is only punished for a false state- 
ment which is “material to the issue;” and though the 
definition of what constitutes materiality is now greatly 
widened, yet it is still necessary to allege it, and prove the 
materiality. The distinction is thus still kept up between a 
lie which, even though told under the most solemn form in 
judicial proceedings, is only a sin, and the lie which is a crime. 
It is always urged in favour of the oath that among the super- 
stitious and uneducated it is necessary to have some solemn 
form of invocation, if you are to get at the truth at all. The 
answer is that there is an unconscionable deal of lying at 
present, and that a good, simple law of perjury, with proper 
penalties, would be worth all the oaths that have ever been 
sworn. Indeed, the more superstitious or uneducated your 
witness is, the harder it is to lay hold of him by an oath. 
It is well known that such persons often make a com- 
pact with their consciences, and hold only one par- 
ticular oath, sworn in a particular way, on a_ particular 
sword, or part of a sword, or by a particular image, as in 
the case of Louis XI, to be really binding on them. But to 
meet the case of the weaker brethren, let a witness be simply 
warned to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, with a warning that lying will subject him to the 
penalties of perjury. Let perjury be raised, as it ought to be, 








into a crime of the first magnitude (second only, and in cageg 
where a man’s life is sworn away, not even second, to murder), 
and the sentence be, at the discretion of the Judge, accordi 
to eircumstances, anything from penal servitude for life to a 
few days’ imprisonment, and the weaker brethren would ve; 
soon find their consciences strongly invigorated by the action 
of the criminal law. The amount of perjury which is daily 
committed by plaintiffs, and defendants, and other witnesses 
is perfectly appalling. There is hardly ever a cause 
célébre, even in the Chancery Division, even between 
the most distinguished persons, artists or aristocrats, in 
which one side or the other does not, notwithstanding the 
oath, commit deliberate perjury. Yet it passes unpunished 
and unregarded, is even treated as a matter of course, 
or as a matter of joke, because the law of perjury is so futile, 
and because the habit has grown up from the continued taking of 
oaths regarding perjury as a matter exclusively between the per- 
jurer and his conscience, instead of also one between him and 
society. When we have Public Prosecutors to prosecute the 
crimes which, above all, require to be prosecuted, those which 
affect the State as much as the individual, we may see 
a marked diminution in legal lying. But whatever may 
be the result of the establishment of Public Prosecutors, 
as regards an increased severity in the punishment of 
perjury, and a simplification in the law of perjury, it is quite 
certain that the success of the present system cannot be urged 
for its retention. The oaths of office, the oaths of the Univer- 
sities, have disappeared. In the case of Quakers and Atheists, 
the religious sanction is disregarded. In the cause alike of 
religion and morality, we ought to take one further step, and 
abolish oaths in legal proceedings altogether. 








THE OLD AND NEW CYNICS. 


HERE seem plenty of indications that the present day is 
likely to witness a revival of that cynical tone of thought 
which first grew into a school of thought, so far as we know, as 
a consequence of the sober and earnest irony of Socrates. Mr. 
Traill’s very clever dialogues seem, for instance, to have no drift 
unless it be a cynical drift, i.c., the drift of showing that almost 
every conceivable position can be made to look plausible by one 
clever man, and made to look utterly empty by another equally 
clever man, so that almost all convictions can be paired off 
against each other, and the equal and opposite waves of 
light shown to result in the darkness of indifference. At 
all events, if a cynical wave of thought be at hand, as we 
are disposed to think, we should ascribe it, as in the time 
of Socrates, to that spirit of eager and earnest questioning 
of the foundations of religion and ethics which has un- 
doubtedly been long prevalent amongst us. When Cynicism 
first appeared in the world, it was professedly grounded on a 
depreciation of everything except the majesty of virtue, and 
one of the greatest Cynics was spoken of as “Socrates gone 
mad.” The founder of the School used to deprecate even rudi- 
mentary education, on the ground that all virtue is inward, and 
that reading and writing can only mislead men from the inward 
standard, by diverting them from the true source of moral 
knowledge. And yet there was certainly a great fascination in 
the old Cynicism. The celebrated Diogenes so fascinated his 
hearers, that there is a legend of a brother and a father going 
in succession to reclaim a young man who had fallen a victim 
to the fascination of Diogenes, and who, instead of reclaiming 
the wanderer, remained with him as disciples. We suppose 
that there has always been a fascination about the show- 
ing-up of the world, especially if the accomplished master 
of the art of showing-up the world, really seems to have any- 
thing better than the world to cling to, as the Greek Cynics not 
only professed to have, but undoubtedly belig¢yed themselves to 
have. Mere satirists like our modern cynics do not exert this 
fascination, because their exposure of the -hollowness of things 
is felt to be itself hollow, since it is founded on the assumption 
of universal hollowness. But the old ¢ynicism was not open 
to this retort. It believed itself at feast to have laid a solid 
foundation for human goodness 1:4 creating a massive type 
of human character. The old bynicism was more like the 
cynicism of Carlyle than the Cynicism of Vivian Grey. It 
attached the greatest importan‘!e to the transcendental view of 
virtue. It made light only of wat it treated as the accidents of 
life,—though women, as a clas 3, were included in those acci- 
dents, and Diogenes, when he saw two unhappy women hanging 
lifeless to a tree, is saidl to have breathed the wish that every tre 
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would bear such fruit as that. A more cruel form of cynicism 
than that which gave expression to such a wish could hardly 
have been imagined, had not the bark of the old Cynics been a 

deal worse than their bite; but no doubt a great deal must 
be allowed for the exaggerations of a school which saw what 
havoc the love of women made with their teaching as to the abso- 
Jute irrelevancy of all outward circumstances to the strength of 
the virtuous soul. Cynicism, in the original meaning of the term, 
certainly owed its attraction partly to its exposures of the hollow- 
ness of earthly pleasures, but mainly to the intensity of its pro- 
fessed faith in virtue,—its ascetic resistance to the softness 
and the luxury of a self-indulgent age. And the more modern 
cynicism, which deprecates not merely even what it regards as 
the accidents of life, but the significance of life itself, will exert 
none of the fascination which Diogenes in his tub exerted over 
the Athenians; for exaggerated as his doctrine was, it rested 
on the hardiest belief in virtue of which man is capable, 
and erred, indeed, by overtasking in every way the resources 
of spiritual independence, and not by knocking the bottom 
out of all excellence, as modern satirists are so apt to do. The old 
Cynics disparaged science, because they held that a devotion to 
science diverts and fritters away men’s moral strength; they 
disparaged the affections, because men dependent on them are 
not masters of themselves; they ran down beauty, because 
beauty casts a spell over men which enfeebles their characters 
in public life; they deprecated the whole apparatus of govern- 
ment and civilisation, because they regarded all that apparatus 
as instrumental in reducing man to a link in a great system of 
machinery, when he ought to stand self-poised and self-sufficient 
in the pride of hardy individualism. In short, the snappishness 
of Cynicism was, undoubtedly, in its origin, snappishness at 
the engrossing pleasures, luxuries, and outward attractions which 
seemed to be drawing man away from his true self ;—only the 
Cynic Philosophers haa a very contracted notion of what 
man’s true self was, and recognised far too little, that just 
as a man’s physical food is to be found outside him, so the 
food of his mind and heart is to be found outside him, too. 
None the less, they preached a very sound view, when they 
taught that a man may easily become so dependent on the 
accidents of life that those accidents will be indispensable to 
him, and that when stripped of them he will be stripped of 
part of himself, and that this is unworthy of him. With all 
their extravagances, those cynics who drove home the doctrine 
that the indulgences of life ought to be easily separable from it, 
and to leave the inner man uninjured, were not cynics of our 
modern sort. They endeavoured to strengthen the moral per- 
sonality, and to make that outweigh what we now call its 
“gsetting,’—to show that there was a germ of solidity beneath 
the hollowness of mere pleasures and transient affections. 
Modern cynics seem to take pleasure in showing the hollow- 
ness of that very inward man whom the old cynics sought to 
strengthen ; they want to prove emptiness at the centre itself, 
whereas the old cynics proposed to lean on the centre, and to 
make light only of that which embeds the soul in ease, or flatters 
it with sweet sensations or emotions. 

One reason of the greater depth of modern cynicism is, no 
doubt, that which was suggested by the Dean of St. Paul’s in 
his fine Christmas-Day sermon, namely, that the ancient world, 
even in its highest religious ideals, made the relation of man to 
God no conscious and substantial part of that ideal, while the 
modern world has been compelled to do so. Of course, the 
result has been that we have recognised as the ancients never 
recognised, that man is not independent of external being, but 
absolutely dependent on external being; and that, without God, 
man has no hope, no career, no substantial existence in the proper 
sense at all. This profound and widely diffused belief in the re- 
ligious dependence of man, has necessarily undermined the sturdier 
school of cynicism, for those who doubt man’s dependence on God 
of course go on to doubt him altogether, and can no longer insist 
on ascribing to him that inner kernel of independent life which 
it was the aim of the early cynics to save from the wreck of all 
that they regarded as the furniture and pleasant appliances of 
life, nay, to save in even increased vitality by reason of the wreck 
of that furniture and those appliances. We see that even the 
deepest sceptics now,—so long as they are not cynics, but sceptics 
of the humanist kind,—instead of encouraging man to stand up 
boldly and defy the world, attempt to provide him with some feeble 
substitute for the religion that they ignore, surrounding him 
with a number of soft observances which appear to be 
intended rather as anodynes for his sense of loneliness, than as 





equivalents for the faith he has lost. The new cynics, on the 
other hand, naturally laugh at all these poor attempts to cover 
the’ blank, and delight in showing how hollow is everything,— 
happiness, love, grief, faith, fidelity, and man himself. The 
modern cynicism thus throws doubt on the solidity of everything, 
the soul of man included; the ancient cynicism threw doubts 
only on the solidity of everything outside the soul of man. Nor 
is the difference in any way surprising. A Universe from which, 
in modern belief, the Divine has disappeared, is not a Universe in 
which it is any longer worth while to uphold the soul as stand- 
ing firm by its own innate strength. The religious conception 
of the human soul, as finding its perfection in submission and 
love to God, had gone so deep, that where that ideal of it disap- 
pears, every ideal of spiritual strength disappears with it, and 
the utter hollowness of life becomes the natural axiom of the 
sceptical intellect. Cynicism with us, thus means the disbelief 
in all realities worth believing in,—the discovery or presumed 
discovery that “the pillared firmament is rottenness, and 
earth’s base built on stubble.” Thus cynicism, which used to 
mean only contempt for the solacements of life, now means con- 
tempt for its best things. Those who now find hollowness in the 
human affections, necessarily find hollowness also in the scheme of 
things which makes the human affections of so much account to 
us, hollowness in the whole order of the Universe and in the very 
cast of the human mind itself. Formerly, it was otherwise; it 
was possible for a depreciation of the outward arrangements of 
life to imply a profound belief in that inward dignity which re- 
pudiated the need for such arrangements. Now, however, either 
we believe in God with all our hearts, and therefore in all 
which God has provided for eliciting a higher order of char- 
acter in man; or if we do not, those who are realists, those 
who are not disposed to live in a world of dreams, disbelieve in 
man with all their hearts, not merely on the ground of his self- 
indulgence, his effeminacy, his helpless disposition to lean on 
temporary supports, but on the ground of his incapacity for truth, 
his inconstancy in love, his opportunist conscience, and his weak 
craving for what they hold to be an impossible religion, The 
strong side of the ancient cynicism is almost inaccessible to the 
modern cynic. 





THE UNHAPPINESS OF SOME WOMEN. 

E cannot agree with our correspondent, “ A Woman,” 

that it is the work involved in too many duties which 

impairs the serenity of the otherwise happy women whom we 
described last week, for such women can regulate work by will, 
and are right in insisting on a healthy quantity of leisure. We 
by no means, however, wish to press the idea of women’s happi- 
ness too far. We admit, as we should, but for the exigencies of 
space, have admitted last week, that among the class we described 
are many in whom happiness is imperfect, or marred by some in- 
visible cause. We detect among many of them, or fancy we detect, 
a dissatisfaction which is not querulousness, or discontent, or 
“nerves,” or ennui, though it often takes the form of those 
complaints, but is something separate from all. It is, if rigidly 
analysed, a resentment against destiny, sometimes slight, some- 
times acute, seldom expressed or expressible in words, which 
is quite peculiar to women, and is often felt even by 
those among them who in all other respects are happy. 
This resentment is the product of the consciousness, nevet 
absent from women, especially when they are good all through, 
that the conditions of their lives are so much more inexorable 
than those which environ men. They are much less free, much 
more limited, not only by external force, but by a stronger con- 
trolling power from within. It is a mistake to think that the 
“bondage ” of women is all from without, as so many women 
assert; most of it is from their own qualities, often their own 
best qualities. They are forced, of course, like men, to move in 
their grooves; but if they happen to dislike those grooves, or, 
which is more common, to find less satisfaction in those grooves 
than they have a right to expect, they are kept in them by a 
weight much heavier than that which coerces the men. Take, 
for instance, the case of children. It happens constantly, both 
to fathers and mothers, that their children disappoint them, turn 
out badly, or are unsympathetic, or—for even this occurs more 
frequently than it is conventional to allow—are entirely antipa- 
thetic. The sons positively dislike the father, the daughters 
are habitually raspy with the mother, or both pay to either only 
so much deference as they cannot avoid. The combination of 
the two parents is, in fact, a product which in its essential 
nature is totally unlike either. There is no sharper pain, but it 
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affects father and mother in very different degrees. He can 
act, and frequently does act, so as to be rid of the torment, the 
children being by one means or another expelled; or he im- 
merses himself in other matters, or at the worst he refuses to 
think about the trouble, accepts the situation as incurable, and 
is as content as a man may be with incongenial guests. He 
has the relief of a good strong battle of one sort or another with 
his affliction. The mother has none of those refuges. Her 
destiny is twice as inexorable. She cannot get away from her 
children, for not only is she less free to act, and less sustained 
by opinion in standing aside, but she is bound by influences she 
cannot overcome, by the maternal stovgé, and an instinctive and 
therefore ineradicable sense of duty. The son may be never so 
ill-conditioned, yet the mother can never feel free to be free of 
him, to give him up, to release her life from his, and to oppose 
to his assaults the impenetrable armour of mere courtesy. 
She might as well try to be free of angina pectoris by cut- 
ting out her heart. The daughter may be never so spite- 
ful, and yet the mother will not be able to put her from 
her heart, to be careless of her affairs, or even to cease from 
trying, sometimes with painful importunity, to win back her 
affection. The compulsion to endure is both irresistible and 
endless, and the endurance, therefore, a lifelong effort, which is 
almost futal to any serenity of happiness. The condition, the 
closeness of the tie, is imperative, and the only remedy is a 
resignation which, even while it is sought, is felt to be unattain- 
able in this world. 


The example from children may be called an extreme one, 
but in one form or another it is exceedingly common ; while the 
collision of husband and wife is so frequent as to have a 
literature to itself. In this case, as in the other, the man, 
though he suffers also, suffers much the least. He can, if he 
is severely disappointed, get mentally away; he can form new 
friendships, he can harden himself until he is more or less 
apathetic, he can put affection, which makes the true sting of 
such unions, away from him, and so, with his coolness restored, 
can go on, and find life endurable. He is free to strive, though 
the striving is useless. The woman—we are speaking through- 
out of the good—cannot get away, either from the house, 
or, what is more important, from herself, cannot strive 
without loss of self-respect, cannot enfranchise herself 
from her own sense of right, her own necessity to her- 
self of concealing her disappointment from her own heart. 
She cannot be quietly discontented, or coolly disappointed, 
or patiently callous. The condition is imperative, and she 
must suffer daily, hourly perhaps, through life, from a cause 
which even a mental change, possible to be made if duty did 
not forbid, would either remove or, at least, diminish to much 
smaller proportions. A woman so situated cannot be either 
serene or genuinely happy, can at best be resigned, feeling all 
the while how harsh destiny is, yet how irresistible, because it 
exerts its force not from outside, but straight on her own heart. 
*T must bear,” says the husband to himself, and he bears; “I 
ought to cure it,” says the wife, and it is incurable. The pain 
in the one case is disappointment, the pain in the other that of 
contention with the inexorable, which yet you know it is your 
duty not to contend with. Patience is usually the medicine; 
but Griselda, whatever else she may be, is not serene, and 
Griselda is but a fairy tale. 

We have taken illustrations from disappointment of the affec- 
tions, because they are both the keenest and the best known, but 
it is just the same with the unhappiness arising from mere 
circumstances. The woman suffers most from circumstances, 
because she is not free to strive for their alteration. A man dis- 
likes his place of residence, and even if in reality he cannot 
change it, but is bound to town or country by a hundred 
withes, he at least feels an imaginary freedom in resolv- 
ing to act some day or other. If he will come to a pain- 
ful resolution, submit to a painful sacrifice, undergo, it 
may be, painful privation, he can at last, and at that 
price, get away. The woman cannot. She would not only be 
considered utterly unreasonable if she forced her husband to 
ruin himself by removal, but, what is much harder to bear, she 
would think herself unreasonable, and would not for the world 
urge on the only step which would restore to her satisfaction. 
She is perfectly helpless, yet as sensitive to the pain as the man, 
who, under such suffering, would help himself at any price. 
Men with a fierce longing for the country either go there, or, at 
least, determine that they will go with an earnestness which is 
of itself a relief; but women, equally longing, must stay, or 





be false to that which they consider absolutely obligatory, 
Submission is required of them by themselves, yet in sub. 
mitting they find no relief. We have known women gyb. 
mit for years to a kind of life which they abhorred, 
yet to which they were bound not by external force, but 
by an internal compulsion which galled them, yet which 
they knew they should never disobey. The wives of the 
Clergy are so situated continually, and yet go on apparently 
happy, and only wanting in serenity because they cannot 
and will not fight the condition they dislike, which for them, 
therefore, has the controlling voice of destiny. Hundreds of 
women in England at this moment are refusing careers which 
to them seem bright as Heaven, because their relatives dislike 
the idea of them, and a force stronger than themselves, but 
internal, forbids them to rebel, or even to indulge in the relief 
of striving to change fate. They believe the decision wise, 
for some reason or another, and with that belief their 
freedom ends. We have even known this torment arise on 
purely mental questions, and seen women refuse to think 
as they themselves thought they ought to think, because 
a compelling conventionalism, or creed, or instinct of the be- 
coming coerced their freedom of thought. It is this want of 
freedom which, nine times out of ten, gives what of bitterness 
it contains to the lot of well-placed women; and it is, of course, 
incurable. The teachers who preach emancipation to them may 
rid them of any bonds they please, but not of the bonds im- 
posed by their own best impulses. When a woman, as in a case 
we have known, must nurse a blind and paralytic stranger for 
two years, because there was no one else to do it, the advocates 
of freedom are, thank God, only talking futilities. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING AT OXFORD. 

(To THe EpIToR OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.’’] 
Sir,—Mr. Horton must allow me to say that he is hasty. He 
will be surprised to learn that your correspondent, whose 
“school” he so readily discerns, was a public promoter of the 
removal of University Tests, and took part in their repeal. 
The remarks about “artificial tests” and “ antiquated restric- 
tions ” are relevant neither to myself nor to my letter. They 
constitute an ignoratio elenchi, of which a distinguished 
Oxonian ought not to be guilty. I addressed myself to the 
assertion in your columns* that the province of a University is 
to test intellectual proficiency, and I argued that if that were 
its only business, the requirement of residence would be un- 
reasonable and oppressive. 

Mr. Horton appears to contend that the University will be a 
teacher of “true religion,” although it shall have ceased to 
teach, because good Christians outside the University may 
fill the teacher’s place. It would teach “sound learning” 
also, I presume, if Academical tutors were silent, and learned 
strangers read lectures in their stead. So it was in the twelfth 
century, when a curious but undisciplined crowd flocked to 
Oxford, attracted by the fame of Schoolmen who lectured to all 
comers at will. Of that Oxford scarcely a trace remains. 
Oxford, as we know it now, with its noble chapels, and libraries, 
and halls, was born of the Collegiate system, which Walter 
de Merton, in the thirteeith century, may fairly claim to have 
created. Of the discipline, the moral guidance, the religious 
instruction, and the religious worship, which the Colleges were 
intended to cherish, I need not speak. If those elements are 
to perish, and Oxford is to be a place of examination only, the 
day of Colleges is past. There is no place for Fellows of New 
College, or of any other Society. William of Wykeham’s 
Chapel might have been converted into a place of examination, 
and the University have been spared the extravagant expenditure 
of £100,000 on its new Schools; the methods of that excellent 
examining body, the University of London, might supersede 
the Oxford of our affections and our memories. I only ask 
whether this is what your correspondents mean.—I an, Sir, &c., 

OxonIENsIS. 








THE COMMITTEE ON IRISH AFFAIRS, 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE *‘ SPECTATOR.”’) 
Sir,—I am reminded by a paragraph in the Spectator of the 5th 
inst. that a Committee has been formed for keeping the English 
public well informed as to Irish affairs. I think I shall not be 
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alone in earnestly wishing that the Committee would also add to 
its work the devising some means by which the Irish public 
might be kept informed of English feeling towards Ireland, and 
of the aims and methods by which English statesmen have en- 
deavoured, and are endeavouring, to rectify the injustice of the 
ast. 

flow dense'y ignorant the great mass of the Irish people still 
ig on this subject, it is difficult to conceive, till we realise the 
fact that no English papers have any circulation in Ireland, and 
that, save, perhaps, in Dublin, even in the towns no English 
paper is procurable. As a necessary result, the views of English 
statesmen, the opinions of English writers, the words of English 
speakers are known only in so far and in such form as may suit 
the purpose of political partisans in Ireland. 

I can conceive no work more likely to leaven the feelings of 
dislike and distrust with which the best efforts of English poli- 
ticians ae still regarded by the bulk of Irishmen, and which so 
hurt and disappoint many of the true friends of Ireland among 
as, as some method of disseminating among the Irish people 
fair and true reports of what is really being done and said in 
England on the matter of legislative measures for Ireland.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. C. Ipuey. 





THE IRISH FRANCHISE. 
[To tHe EpiTor oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
$1r,—In your note to my letter of the 28th ult. on one of 
Mr. Plunket’s arguments against the reduction of the Irish 
Franchise, you say that my objection “appears to be aimed 
at a mere extension of the franchise, without suitable and 
just distribution.” I limited the special statement I quoted to 
such mere extension, but my general objection is not so limited, 
for the simple reason that I do not see how the threatened evil 
{the quite inadequate representation of the loyal section of the 
community, the Protestants and better sort of Catholics), 
is to be sufficiently remedied by any practicable form of 
Redistribution. 

The small Roman Catholic householders will everywhere vote 
like sheep for whoever Mr. Parnell and his organs and 
organisers bid them. In every constituency, except four Ulster 
counties and about two boroughs, these smaller householders 
are in a majority. You cannot redistribute so as to give these 
four counties and two boroughs enough Members to represent 
the loyalist minorities in all the others; and if you could, you 
would have provided but a lame cure for the evil of the com- 
plete disfranchisement of the educated and propertied classes 
ever so wide an area. There are two great differences between 
the unenfranchised householder in Ireland and his fellow in 
Great Britain. He will (except a Protestant minority, which 
will be swamped) vote in a body against the classes above him. 
He is (with the same exception) notoriously disloyal to the 
Crown and the Constitution, in which you propose to give him 
direct power. Either of these differences-seems to me a suffi- 
cient reason against giving him the franchise at present, and 
there are plenty more reasons I could add, if your space were 
less valuable,—e g., the inferior nature of the “ house” qualifi- 
cation in Ireland, compared to England, or even Scotland.—I 
am, Sir, &c., H. pe F. Montcomery. 

Blessingbourne, Fivemiletown, Ireland, January 8th. 





THE DISENDOWMENT OF THE CITY GUILDS. 
[To THE EpiTor oF THE “ SpecTator.’’] 

Sir,—I agree with every word of your article of the 29th ult. 
on the City Guilds Commission. Their pror erty is public pro- 
perty, and must be rescued for public purposes; but for what 
public purposes, the purposes of what public? Part of this 
property consists of estates in Ireland which were confiscated 
some centuries ago, and granted to the London Companies, 
which were thus constituted landlords, and necessarily absentee 
landlords. It is not often that the wrong of a confiscation can 
be righted, but it can be done here, and ought to be done. 
Every argument that applied to the disendowment of the 
Church of Ireland applies here, and with greater force, for the 
Church at least spent its revenues at home. As the property 
of an Established Church which had failed to become national 
was taken from it and diverted to national purposes, so the 
same ought now to be done with the property of the London 
Guilds, which never were, and never could have become, national 
‘institutions in Ireland. 

I know that this proposal will be thought too wildly revolu- 
tionary for serious discussion, by men who thought the case for 








disestablishing the Church of Ireland irresistibly strong, and 
are ready to treat the disestablishment of the Church of 
England as an open question. But why is this? Simply and 
solely because in the House of Commons the City is a stronger 
interest than the Church. I am not a Radical, still less a 
Nationalist, and if the Church of Ireland had not been disesta- 
blished, I should have thought it wiser to “let this sleeping dog 
lie.” But the application of these principles to the Church has 
removed any possible objection to applying them to the Guilds. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


Belfast, January 7th. JosEPH JoHN Murpuy. 





LORD COLERIDGE ON ECCLESIASTICAL COURTS. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’) 

Sir,—While Lord Coleridge's paper is fresh in the memory of 
your readers, may I call attention to the weak link in his chain 
of reasoning? There is an old fallacy, often exposed, which 
we find again as fresh as ever in the paper of the Lord Chief 
Justice. It ought to be labelled, “The written-document 
fallacy.” We are told that questions coming before the Final 
Court of Appeal in matters ecclesiastical almost always depend 
upon the proper construction of written documents, and, there- 
fore, that “‘ trained legal Judges are the most proper (or the only 
proper) members of such a tribunal.” Now, the Bible is cer- 
tainly a written document; and large portions of the Bible are 
incorporated in the Book of Common Prayer. Does Lord Cole- 
ridge think legal training a valuable help for the interpretation 
of Holy Scripture? No doubt, it may be said that the Bible is 
in no sense a formulary of the Church of England, and that the 
Court need not refer to it. But, unless I am mistaken, that is 
one of the most grave and deeply-rooted objections to the pre- 
sent procedure. In fact, Lord Coleridge has simply said, in 
respectful terms, “ Hang theology ;” and, having thus evaded the 
real difficulty, he has put together a string of suggestions, much 
to his own satisfaction.—I am, Sir, &c., A. i W. 





FOREIGN MASTERS AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 

{To tHe Epiror oF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—Your article on “ The German Teacher in England ” (De- 
cember 29th), dealing as it does so largely with Private Schools 
in general, calls for some reply, and I crave your permission to 
mention one or two points on which I am able to speak from 
personal knowledge of that “ other side” which with reason you 
assume to exist. 

1. With reference to the question of Agents and their charges. 
It cannot be too well known that there exists, and has existed 
for many years, an institution founded by Private Schoolmasters 
—the incorporated “College of Preceptors,” 42 Queen’s Square 
—at whose offices Principals and Teachers wishing for appoint- 
ments may meet and settle with each other, without any charge 
at all. A large and,I believe, an increasing number of both 
avail themselves of this advantage; and it is earnestly to be 
hoped that by the extension of this branch of its operations the 
College may be able in great measure to supersede the existing 
“ School Agencies.” z 

2. With regard to the salaries of Assistant-Masters generally, 
all conclusions drawn from such averages as those cited by 
Herr Reichardt are misleading. A well-qualified assistant- 
master has no difficulty in obtaining from £60 to £100 a year, 
together with board and lodging; besides which he may generally 
earn something additional by private lessons, if so inclined. 
Salaries of teachers in Germany may have risen of late, but I 
know they used to be very much lower than this; while the 
price of private lessons was only about half what it is in England, 
It may be said that £100 a year—or, reckoning board and lodg- 
ing, £150 a year—is a small salary for a well-educated man. 
Bear in mind, however, that the capable teacher may at any 
time start a school for himself, and that few such remain long 
in a subordinate position. 

3. It is a patent fact that there are many principals and 
teachers of private schools who are wholly unworthy to be 
such. This is a very great evil, and by none so much de- 
plored as by the body of faithful and qualified private school- 
masters generally. Experience has shown, in the case of our 
endowed schools, how potent State action may be to make short 
work with deep-rooted abuses; and there are few things more 
desired by capable and qualified masters of private schools than 
such State action as would bring about the purgation of their 
profession from incapable and dishonourable members. Vigorous 
efforts have been made in this direction, under the auspices of 
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the College of Preceptors; but hitherto, owing to the pressure 
of other public business, without success. But the question has 
simply been postponed, not dismissed; and when next it is 
brought before the country, I trust the movement may have 
the advantage of the influential advocacy of the Spectator. 

4. Herr Reichardt represents the number of real working 
days in private schools as only about 135, out of 313 in the 
year. This is too gross a misrepresentation to need serious 
refutation. Vacations in private schools are shorter, rather 
than longer, than in public schools, and the average number of 
real working days ranges from about 200 to 220 in the year. 

5. Herr Reichardt’s strictures on school “ reports ” are, I fear, 
only too well deserved. The temptation to a dishonest man to 
send home a rose-coloured statement of a boy’s progress and 
conduct is, no doubt, very great. Besides which, school reports 
generally are apt to be too vague and indefinite to be of much 
use. I sec no remedy here but the old-fashioned one,—Caveat 
emptor. Until parents will really take the pains to see that 
their children are receiving the instruction for which they are 
paying, they must expect to be duped. No earthly power can 
compensate for parental neglect. 

6. Herr Reichardt’s comments on the treatment of Assistant- 
Masters seem to me scarcely worthy of serious attention. In 
earlier days, I have myself spent some of the happiest years of 
my life in such a position; and I have a shrewd suspicion, 
based on considerable experience, that nine out of ten of the 
complaints cited would be found to proceed from men unworthy 
of obtaining an appointment in a really well-conducted school. 
I fear we shall never get clear of such scum, whether of “ assist- 
ants” or (save the mark) “ principals,” without the aid of 
that State authority to which I have referred above——I am, 
Sir, &c., A Private ScHOOLMASTER. 





THE HAPPINESS OF WOMEN. 
[To tHe Epiror OF THE ‘* SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir,—The delightful picture of the happiness that belongs to 
** well-to-do Englishwomen” given in the Spectator of January 
5th might have been entirely accepted, if the writer had not 
used the word “ serenity ” as especially defining the nature of 
the happiness which is their lot. As far as interests are con- 
cerned, a woman of the class of which you speak has abundance, 
especially if she lives in London. Of conversation, she has too 
much. Of friends, she may have as many or as few as the size 
of her heart and the nature of her temper permit; but of 
* serenity,” alas! she can know very little, as compared to her 
sister of bygone days. In the multitude of pursuits, repose has 
fled. In becoming more and more the companion of man, she 
has not ceased to be a housewife. She is the mother of children, 
but she must also bear a part in the social organisation of the 
most social city in the world. Besides this, she must share, and 
share largely, in helping to solve those ever-recurring, yet 
almost insoluble, questions of ethics and religion that in an 
earlier generation would scarcely have met the ear of an ordinary 
man. That is to say, she must become a man in breadth of 
mind and largeness of judgment, while she must not cease to be 
a woman in detail of action and tenderness of sympathy. 

No doubt, intellectual women existed in the past, as in the 
present; but the title of ‘ Blue-stocking ” implied that those 
who used their intellects beyond their immediate domestic 
requirements stood out sufficiently to be marked women of 
their day. The difference now is immense. Every woman 
who has to bear even a small part in society is bound, more 
or less, to be “intelligent,” at least over a range of subjects 
which includes a complex state of politics and a still more 
complex analysis of ethics. To be intelligent over such a wide 
area is, if it is not to consist of a mere superficial repetition 
of magazine phrases, a severe strain on the intellect; while the 
strain on a woman’s finer temperament and more sensitive 
nerves produces an emotional friction from which men, asa rule, 
are singularly free. A man’s definite professional work saves 
him from a large amount of wear-and-tear, both of thought and 
feeling, which is keenly present in the lives of those women who, 
according to your writer, “ have far more than their fair share ” 
of serenity. A man’s profession itself may be a trying one, but 
it excuses him from the endless social duties which, though 
small, are numerous, and though trivial, have not ceased to be 
important, and which through their very indefiniteness are the 
more trying to temper and nerves. 

It is not, however, that women would have it otherwise. 
Many of them have counted the cost, and have deliberately 








accepted the position as one which I think I am not far wron 
in saying is, take it all round, as useful as any that falls to the 
lot of human beings. The work that a woman does who aims 
at a large-minded view of things, while keeping her womanly 
sympathy and keen moral instinct, is work of the utmost im. 
portance, and one which of necessity cannot be done by men, 
If the large judgment that is generally considered to belong to.. 
men alone can be added to the personal enthusiasm which 
women’s strong feelings supply, the influence that springs from 
the combination may almost be said to be without limit. Such 
work may well be gladly welcomed, and I am far from denying 
that “serenity” will be among its ultimate rewards; but if 
such a life is not undertaken merely because it is attractive, 
“serenity ” must not be counted on before old age has relieved 
the pressure.—I am, Sir, &., A Woman, 





MR. SPENCER’S RELIGIOUS THEORY. 
(To tHe Eprror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” } 

Srr,—As a warm admirer of much of the work of Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and from the point of view of Christian Evolutionism,. 
I must express my regret at the wild assumptions and gross: 
contradictions which enter into his account of the evolution of 
religion. The doctrine of Evolution, in the hands of Mr,. 
Darwin, was an ingenious but candid and modestly-presented 
hypothesis, explaining provisionally several important groups 
of phenomena. In the excessive theorising and painfully 
elaborated speculations of Mr. Spencer, evolution is likely 
to be crushed by the enormous mass of crudities that have 
been placed upon it. Mr. Spencer gave us to understand, in his 
‘First Principles,” that the final process of evolution was from. 
specialisation back to dissolution. Can it be that he is conduct- 
ing his own pet doctrine to that disintegration which is the 
destiny of all that is evolved, and chiefly so by the hostility 
which he has in his later writings sought to provoke between 
the pretensions of his philosophy, and the moral and religious 
instincts of the race? To tell us that the process of develop-- 
ment, from the “ghost theory” of primitive man to that 
majestic and transcendent conception of God with which 
Christianity has filled the universe, is thinkable, and yet to 
assert that we who hold that man is created in the image 
of God, and that the Supreme Existence has qualities corre- 
sponding to our free-will, our consciousness, our intelligence, 
only infinitely finer in their tone, and infinitely vaster in their 
extent and power, are guilty of something like blasphemy, and 
that we have no right whatever to think of God as any more 
than an energy, is not the only incoherence in a philosophy 
in which hallucination plays a prominent part. Denouncing 
all forms of anthropomorphism in Christian thought as the 
essence of intellectual error, Mr. Spencer seeks to explain the 
universe by a principle which is saturated with anthropomorph- 
ism, and that of a semi-harbaric character,—the hypothesis of 
a mechanical energy, without mind, or will, or purpose. 

That idea of energy is, according to Spencerism, the 
result of muscular sensations. Before Mr. Spencer cen- 
sures Christian Theism for its garment of many colours 
and of home-made material, would it not be as well for him to 
cast off his own Babylonish robes, and see what he can make 
of the Cosmos and the Absolute without any anthropomorphic 
aid? His whole social and political science is one long tirade 
against force in its application to nations and Governments. 
After listening to these mild and benign sentiments on the im- 
portance of applying the moral feelings to the settlement of 
social controversies, our philosophic guide bids us look away 
from earth to heaven, and shows us, enthroned and supreme 
over all, that very force, enlarged, to which in social life he has 
ascribed so much evil. All forms of life and motion are but 
the transformations of that energy. This is not the only 
contradiction in Mr. Spencer’s system; at every step we 
are beset by paradoxes and inconsistencies of thought. 


We are told again and again that the ultimate reality,. 


which is manifested in the Universe, is unknowable, and 
yet we are interested by the strenuous effort put forth to 


explain everything, and to bavish mystery from life. We are 


informed that it is an absolute necessity of thought to postulate 


an inscrutable reality, and almost in the same sentence we 


discover that while we must think the bare fact of a First 
Cause, an equally stern necessity prevents us from knowing 
anything at all about its character or attributes. Mr. 
Spencer throughout his system denies the doctrine of 
primitive intuitions, and yet he lays down as the basis of 
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his philosophy, from which all else is deduced, an a priori idea, 
which he never attempts to prove, that cannot be proved without 
the help of those laws of necessary thought which he contemns, 
giz. the doctrine of the persistence of force. As it has been 
previously pointed out, his doctrine of the unknowable is a con- 
fasion. He mixes up the absolute with all that is unknowable, 
unknowable good and evil, the unknowable in matter and mind, 
and then tells us that the scientific wonder which this unknowable 
excites is far higher than the worship which minds like Pascal, 
and Butler, and Leibnitz, and Bacon paid to the Being whose 
perfection is but faintly imaged in nature and in man.—I am, 
Sir, &c., 
Barnet. J. Matruews. 


TOURNAMENTS. 
(To THE EpiTor or THE “‘ SPEcTATOR,”’] 

Si,—I have read with much interest Mr. Freeman’s letter on 
the subject of the introduction of Tournaments into England 
in your last issue, in which he finds fault with the statement 
made by you that they were introduced at the time of the 
Edwards. But who shall decide when doctors disagree? In 
Mr. Green’s history I find the following passage:—“ He 
{Edward 1.] was the first Sovereign to introduce the sham war- 
fare of the tournament into England, whence it had been rigidly 
prohibited by his predecessors and forbidden by the Church.”—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. F. L. 


ARE DOGS “COLOUR-BLIND”? 
[To tHe Eprror or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—Your correspondent, “ W. H. O’Shea,” has found several 
dogs “colour-blind.” If black is a colour, I can give several 
instances in which a black retriever dog of mine was certainly 
not “colour-blind.” He had the greatest antipathy to sweeps 
and coalheavers, and would fly at them if not fastened up or 
carefully watched. He would even bark at a passing hearse ! 
In all other respects, he was the best-tempered dog in the world, 
and I can only imagine that when very young he must have 
been ill-used by either a sweep or a coalheaver.—I am, Sir, &c., 
C. R. T. 











THE “JOACHIM.” 
(Io tHe Eprror or THE ‘‘ SpectTaror.’’] 
Sm,—You ask, “ What is a ‘Joachim?’” “Joachim” is an 
old name for the German silver thaler, as coined from ore in the 
Joachimsthal, in Saxony.--I am, Sir, &c., Rk. F. L. 








POETRY. 


———— 


THOUGHTS AT SUNRISE. 


THE summer night is waning, and the morn 
Breaks over steaming streams and silent fields, 
With dim, far voices of the early dawn. 

God and his world are now at peace; this calm, 
Even now, might deepen to Eternity. 

‘Oh, break it not! oh, stain it not! O God, 

Stay thou that rising Sun, nor let him rise 

Once more upon the weary sin and strife, 

And cries that curse him thro’ the burning blue! 
Come hither, O ye sons of men! and kneel,— 
Pray to a God ye never prayed to yet, 

Who in his wide and wistful tenderness 

Maketh each day the self-same dawn that broke 
On Eden,—that, remembering what ye were, 

‘The Dawn’s sweet innocence might call ye back,— 
An awful, mute appeal to turn again. 

Nay, but he suffers in that Heaven of heavens. 
About him are the deeps, Space, with her sounds, 
The Heaven, with all her dreams of star and sun, 
‘The singing of a thousand worlds ; to him, 
Serene, immortal beings bow them low. 

All these are perfect, yet he hears afar, 

In that dim, little planet that he loves, 

Man jarring ever on his harmonies. 

Aye, yearning in his cold and perfect worlds 

‘For Man who might have sympathy with him, 
Move with conceptions vast and burning thoughts 
From beauty unto beauty, peopling worlds, 

He grieves, though not the less a God for grief. 
Man is all out of tune with his design, 

Who might have shared in that first splendid thought, 





Conception striving with an utter Space, 

Sound with eternal still that knew her not, 

And light with the vague dark, till at the last 

He struck his vast conception into bounds. 

Still makes he for mankind the innocent dawn, 
Noon, twilight, and the night, that makes the heart 
Break into singing at her shining stars. 

Yet is man but a trembling worshipper, 

Who heeds not that world-cry from Calvary— 

A God appealing to the love of man, 

Laying aside all terror and all power— 

That should have echoed in him, made the world 
One fearless Heaven, without a thought of Hell,— 
Man, who can learn not through defeat and death 
Sorrow’s last gift, a sympathy with God. 








BOOKS. 


——————— 

SWISS SOLDIERS IN FRENCH ARMIES.* 
SuRPRISE is sometimes expressed that the First Napoleon, whose 
greed for territory was so insatiable that he annexed nearly the 
whole of Central and Southern Europe, should have spared 
Switzerland. The Helvetic Republic, it is true, had an illus- 
trious history, and did nothing to provoke him; yet neither 
ancient renown nor innocence of offence was ever allowed to 
stand in the way of a Bonaparte’s ambition, and Switzerland owed 
her immunity from absorption to no other cause than to a con- 
viction that the Emperor's interest would be best served by letting 
her alone. The experience of 1798, when, although the troops of 
the Directory entered the country in the character of deliverers 
and friends, and were warmly welcomed by a majority of the 
population, they were heroically withstood and several times 
repulsed by the peasants of Schwytz, Uri, and Unterwalden, 
had convinced the French Generals not only that the 
Swiss deserved to live, because they knew how to die, 
bat that the conquest of the Confederacy would prove 
even a more arduous undertaking than the conquest of 
La Vendée. Bonaparte, then First Consul, fully concurred in 
this opinion, and believing that Switzerland would be more 
useful as an ally than a vassal, he concluded, on September 27th, 
1803, with the representatives of the Swiss Diet a Defensive 
Treaty and a Military Capitulation. According to the terms of 
the latter instrument, the Cantons were to raise, for service in 
the armies of France, four regiments of 4,000 men each, “to be 
freely and voluntarily enrolled, and discharged, if they so 
desired it, at the expiration of their engagements.” The officers, 
though appointed by the First Consul, were to be exclusively 
Swiss, and, as touching pay and promotion, the force was to be 
placed on precisely the same footing as the Army of the French 
Republic. It was further stipulated that the Swiss troops in 
the service of France should enjoy the free exercise of their reli- 
gion, be amenable for breaches of discipline exclusively to Swiss 
military Courts, and that they should never be employed else- 
where than on the Continent of Europe. 

The exploits of these four Swiss regiments during the eleven 
eventful years which followed their formation are recounted by 
M. de Schaller, in his Histoire des Troupes Suisses au Service de 
France. Few of the men who were first enrolled returned to 
Switzerland; but the Capitulation of 1803 was the safeguard 
of Swiss independence in an age of high-handed violence and 
continual wars, and the Switzers who left their bones to bleach 
on the banks of the Tagus, the Dwina, and the Beresina, on the 
rocks of Calabria and the sand-hills of Holland, deserved as 
well of their country as if their life-blood had crimsoned the 
snows of their native mountains. Of them it may besaid with even 
greater truth than was recorded by Royal command of the 30,000 
Bavarians who perished in the campaign of Moscow, “ Auch sie 
starben den Tod fiirs Vaterland.” M. de Schaller has obtained the 
material for his Histoire from various sources,—from the Memoirs 
of Résselet, Legler, Lego, Dr. Engelhard, Jean de Schaller (our 
author’s father), from the Collectanea of Meyer-Ott, of Zurich, 
from documents placed at his disposal by the French Ministry 
of War,—and out of them he has woven a narrative, or rather 
a series of narratives, of fascinating interest, full enough of 
disastrous chances, hairbreadth escapes, and dramatic episodes 
to glut the appetite of a romantic schoolboy. 





* Histoire des Troupss Suisses au Service de France sous le Régne de Napoléon Fer. 
Par H. de Schaller, Conseiller d’Etat de Fribourg, et Député au Conseil des 
Etats Suisses, Fribourg: Imprimerie Ant, Henseler, 
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The Swiss regiments, though they could have had no real 
liking for the cause in which they were engaged, fought for 
Napoleon with all the traditional bravery of their race; while in 
discipline and efficiency, as their conduct in the retreat from 
Moscow abundantly showed, they were decidedly superior to 
their comrades of the French Army. But there was one sort of 
trial to which their military virtue proved unequal. On the 
two or three occasions when they found themselves opposed to 
their kinsfolk in the service of England or Spain, they either 
refused to fight, or went over to the enemy. At the battle of 
Maida (July 4th, 1806), more than a third of Colonel Clavel’s 
battalion of Switzers were killed, wounded, and taken prisoners ; 
and by a singular chance, or possibly by design, the prisoners 
were guarded by a company of Von Watteville’s Swiss regi- 
ment, which formed part of General Stuart’s army. The 
English and French Swiss had not met during the engagement, 
perhaps fortunately ; but after it both officers and men 
fraternised, and Captain Roverea, of Von Watteville’s regiment, 
arranged for the immediate release of his captured countrymen, 
and sent Colonel Clavel and the other wounded with a flag of 
truce to Naples. 

Again, at the beginning of the war in Spain, Swiss soldiers 
found themselves on cpposite sides. Napoleon sent to the 
Peninsula nearly half the contingent, and made strenuous 
efforts to seduce from their allegiance the Swiss regiments 
which served in the Spanish army. But, notwithstanding 
a free use of threats and offers of high pay and promotion, 
he succeeded in enrolling only 300 men, who accidentally fell 
into his hands, and even these seized the first opportunity of 
rejoining their comrades. In the Baylen campaign, which 
ended so disastrously for the French, the first division of the 
Spanish Army was commanded by Theodor von Reding (brother 
to the illustrious Aloys von Reding, who led the levies of the 
Mountain Cantons in the war against the Directory), and the 
colonel of one of Dupont’s Swiss regiments was Carl von 
Reding, a member of the same family. The men jocularly 
called the one “ Old,” the other ‘“‘ Young” Reding. During an 
attack on a redoubt held by the Spaniards, Young Reding’s 
battalion met in hostile encounter a battalion of his name- 
sake’s division face to face; but the moment the Switzers recog- 
nised each other they ceased firing, shook hands, and looked 
coolly on while the others continued the contest. Later in the day, 
the battalions commanded by Young Reding and Preux, notwith- 
standing the efforts of their officers and the example of another 
battalion, which bore itself with unexampled bravery, went over 
bodily to the enemy, and were afterwards incorporated in Old 
Reding’s division. This was a flagrant breach of military 
honour, yet it is only fair to remember that among the deserters 
were the 300 men whom the French Generals had constrained 
to enlist, and that the Spanish war was intensely unpopular 
with the Swiss contingent. Campaigning against monarchies 
was a service they understood, and did not dislike; but fight- 
ing their own kith and kin to enslave an entire people seemed 
contrary to nature, and was repugnant to their most cherished 
convictions. ‘I'he war, moreover, was a harassing, murderous, 
and demoralising war, and hardly half the mountaineers 
who crossed the Pyrenees ever saw aguin the smoke of their 
villages. So great were the losses that the Diet had great 
difficulty in maintaining the contingent at its normal strength, 
for as the conscription was never extended to Switzerland, men 
could only be obtained by offering heavy bounties, and 
as much as £5—at a later period, considerably more— 
was paid for a single recruit. But in 1808, Napoleon 
agreed to let the contingent be reduced to 12,000 men, on 
condition that no Switzers should be allowed to enlist in any 
other service than that of France; that the Swiss regiment in 
English pay should be immediately recalled; and that the 
Emperor and his Government should neither be ill spoken of in 
the Councils of the Diet, nor traduced by the Press. To these 
conditions the Diet willingly, if not joyfully, subscribed, for 
Bonaparte was then at the height of his power, and the alter- 
native would have been war first, and annexation afterwards. 

Nearly the whole of the contingent (which was, however, 
somewhat short of its full strength) took part in the campaign 
of 1812. As an instance of the fashion in which the horde 
called the Grand Army began to melt away even before active 
operations began, M. de Schaller mentions that, during the 
march through Prussian Poland, a number of Germans, “who 
had been fraudulently incorporated in the Swiss regiments,” 
deserted to a man. They were sent out in foraging parties, 








and never returned. No Swiss were present at the battle of 
Borodino and the burning of Moscow. After taking part 
in the battle of Jakonbowo, they were posted with General Merle’s 
division of the Second Army Corps at Polotosk, on the Dwina, 
They were purposely kept in reserve, for the French Generals 
had found that the Swiss, albeit not so impetuous in attack aa 
their Gallic companions-in-arms, were less liable to panic, more 
stedfast in retreat, and like English soldiers, did not know when 
they were beaten. On the night of October 17th, a battalion 
of the first Swiss regiment, consisting of 300 men, commanded 
by Captain Gilly, of Lucerne, while reconnoitring three miles 
from Polotosk, was attacked and almost surrounded by two 
Russian regiments, who had come upon them unawares in the 
darkness. Retreating to the cemetery at Rostna, the Swiss kept 
their assailants at bay until they had fired their last cartridge, 
Then they charged with the bayonet, and after a hand-to-hand 
fight of an hour, in almost pitch darkness, and losing half their 
number, the survivors succeeded in effecting their retreat, and 
carrying off their wounded. 

At the passage of the Beresina, the Swiss, reduced by cold, 
hunger, and losses in battle to some 1,100 men, were posted, with 
the remnants of Merle’s division, on the right bank of the river, 
to protect the retreat of the Grand Army, now for the most part 
a miserable mass of fugitives. Early on November 28th, the 
Russians, who were in great force, opened a furious cannonade, 
and it was evident that one of the most desperate struggles of 
the campaign was about to begin. It was in the grey light of that 
fatal dawn that Commander Blattman, of the first Swiss regiment, 
after riding down the line of battle, asked Lieutenant Legler 
to intone the patriotic hymn, “ Unser Leben gleicht der Reise,” 
the Switzers’ *‘ Morituri, te salutant.”” In the whole annals of 
warfare, no incident is recorded more tragic and pathetic than 
the singing of that warriors’ death-song. The wild waste of 
snow, strewn with bleeding bodies, the ice-floes booming in the: 
freezing river, “ the foe sullenly firing ’—the handful of heroes, 
gaunt, ragged, and hollow-eyed, black with powder and stiff with 
cold, taking their last look of earth and sky, and chanting, with 
uplifted faces, their last farewell :— 

“Unser Leben gleicht der Reise 
Eines Wandrers in der Nacht ; 


Jeder hat auf seinem G’leise 
Vieles was ihm Kummer macht. 


Darum lasst uns weiter gehen, 
Weichet nicht verzagt zuriik ; 
Hinter jenen fernen Hohen, 
Wartet unser noch ein Gliick.” 
Even while they sang several were struck down, and when the 
survivors. gathered at nightfall round the bivouac fires in the 
pine-wood 300 only were left alive, and of this poor remnant 
100 were sorely hurt. Nearly all the officers were killed. 
Of Schaller’s grenadier company there remained but six 
men, of Landolt’s voltigeurs but two, and of the “ companies. 
of the centre” no more than twenty had come out of the 
fight unscathed. And all to gratify the ambition of one man !. 
No wonder that the name of Napoleon is still as much execrated 
in Switzerland as it isin Germany. In the Russian campaign, 
there perished, of Bavarian soldiers alone 32,000, of the Swiss 
contingent 9,000,—nearly all, in fact. The few who survived, 
reinforced by those who had not taken part in the campaign 
and recruits sent from Switzerland, continued to fight for France, 
always bearing themselves bravely, until they received from 
the Swiss Diet (January, 1814) a communication absolving 
them from their oath of allegiance to the Emperor, and 
ordering them to enter into friendly relations with the Allies. 
In the following April, on the existing Capitulation being pro- 
visionally renewed by Louis XVIII, the Swiss regiments 
donned the white cockade, and out of them were reconstituted 
the Royal bodyguard of the Cent Suisses. In the events that 
shortly came to pass, the Switzers showed all their traditional 
fidelity, and fully justified the confidence of the King. When 
Napoleon, after escaping from Elba, was marching on Paris, @ 
small Swiss brigade, commanded by Colonel Affry, formed 
part of the division told off to bar the usurper’s approach to 
the capital. But the Swiss had hardly left Paris when 
they were deserted by their French comrades. Marching 
through the village of Villejuif, they encountered Lobau’s: 
division, which formed the advanced guard of the Emperor's 
army. ‘Come with us, Affry,” cried Count Lobau; “the 
Emperor for ever!” “General,” answered the Switzer, 
sternly, “I served the Emperor faithfully when duty called. 
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Now, I am a sworn soldier of the King.” Then, turning 


-to his men, he gave the order, “ Vorwarts, march!” Lobau, 


seeing that he had failed with the colonel, appealed to his 
men, repeating the magic words, “Long live the Em- 
peror !” and exhorting them to exchange the detested white 
cockade for the glorious tricolor. “‘ Long live honour,” answered 


Joseph von Bumann, captain of the first company; “ Grena- 


diers, vorwarts, march!” Whereupon, silently and in good 
order, their muskets at the trail, the brigade marched swiftly 
towards Paris, and reached their barracks without molestation. 


‘On the following day, Affry received orders to furnish a 
contingent for the service of the palace. He replied that, 


not being in the service of the Emperor, he could do 
nothing of the sort; and though Napoleon honoured him 
-with an interview, not all the Emperor’s promises and 
persuasions could prevail on the brave Switzer to budge a 
hair’s-breadth from the path of honour. Equally noble was 
the conduct of other Swiss officers. Commandant Résselet, of 
the 4th Regiment, was offered by General de Castellan promo- 
tion and money as the price of his allegiance. ‘“ General,’ was 


-the answer, “ I have served twenty-seven years, fought in twenty 


campaigns, been repeatedly wounded, I have a wife and children, 
and I am poor; yet now, as always, [ will do my duty, and 
follow where honour leads. I shall go home.” And so all the 
Switzers, officers and men, except a few who had good reasons 
for remaining in France, were disbanded, and sent back to their 
native land, where their memories are held in high honour, and 
where, in Alpine villages and mountain chalets, a few, whose 
iron constitutions matched well their heroic souls, even yet live 
to fight their battles over again, and show how fields were won. 





NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMUS.* 
TuEsE new stories are fully as good as those which first 
obtained a reputation for Uncle Remus, and perhaps the back- 
ground of negro character on which they are painted for us, is 


even more admirably brought out. Uncle Remus himself, with 


his thoroughly aristocratic leanings, his profound contempt 
for the white trash who have never owned negroes, his dislike to 
be caught dozing, and the imaginative way in which he ex- 
plains the appearance of sleep, his shrewdness in detecting the 
fibs of the other negroes, his jealousy when the little boy to whom 
he tells his tales appears to prefer any other of his second-rate or 
third-rate heroes to the great hero of all, ‘“ Brother Rabbit,” 
his determination to uplift the fame of Brother Rabbit above 
that of either Brother Ram or Brother Terapin, or any other 
of the second favourites who are sometimes allowed to achieve 
victories over the fox and wolf and bear, and the other representa- 
tives of animal malice,—all these are displayed with a humour 
and skill that almost surpass anything we remember in the 
first volume of stories. For instance, what can be better than 
these two instances of the disgust of Uncle Remus when he is 
caught dozing ? In the first case he has been telling stories at the 
bedside of his little favourite, who is ill, and after the child has 
dropped off to sleep, he himself falls into a doze :— 

“The little boy laughed, and then there was a long silence—so 
long, indeed, that Uncle Remus’s ‘ Miss Sally,’ sewing in the next 
room, concluded to investigate it. An exceedingly interesting 
tableau met her sight. The little child had wandered into the land 
of dreams with a smile on his face. He lay with one of his little 
hands buried in both of Uncle Remus’s, while the old man himself 
was fast asleep, with his head thrown back and his mouth wide open. 
‘Miss Sally’ shook him by the shoulder and held up her finger to 
prevent him from speaking. He was quiet until she held the lamp 
for him to get down the back steps, and then she heard him say, in 
an indignantly mortified tone: ‘ Now, den, Miss Sally’ll be a-riggin’ 
me ’bout noddin’, but stidder dat she better be glad dat I aint bus 
loose en sno’ en ’larm de house—let ’lone dat sick baby. Dat’s w’at!’” 
Again, Uncle Remus is caught napping in his own cabin by his 
little favourite, and this is how he turns the matter off :— 

“One night, when the little boy made his usual visit to Uncle 
Remus, he found the old man sitting up in his chair fast asleep. The 
child said nothing. He was prepared to exercise a good deal of 
patience upon occasion, and the occasion was when he wanted to 
hear a story. But, in making himself comfortable, he aroused Uncle 
Remus from his nap. ‘I-let you know, houey,’ said the old man, 
adjusting his spectacles, and laughing rather sheepishly,—‘I let you 
know, honey, w’en I git’s my head r’ar’d back dat way, en my eye- 
leds shot, en my monf open, en my chin p’intin’ at de rafters, den 
‘dey’s some mighty quare gwines on in my min’. Dey is dat, des ez 


“sho ez youer settin’ dar. W’en I fus year you comin’ down de paf,’ 


Uncle Remus continued, rubbing his beard thoughtfully, ‘I ’uz sorter 
fear’d you mought ’spicion dat I done gone off on my journeys fer 


ter see ole man Nod.’ This was accompanied by a glance of inquiry, 





* Nights with Uncle Remus. By Joel Chandler Harris, Author of ‘‘ Uncle 
Remus.”” London: George Routledge and Sons, 1884. 





to which the little boy thought it best to respond.—‘ Well, Uncle 
Remus,’ he said, ‘I did think I heard you snoring when I came in.’— 
‘Now you see dat!’ exclaimed Uncle Remus, in a tone of grieved 
astonishment ; ‘you seedat! Man can’t lean hisse’f ’pun his ’mun- 
bunce, ’ceppin’ dey’s some un fer ter come high-primin’ roun’, en 
“lowin’ dat he done gone ter sleep. Shoo! W’en yon stept in dat 
do’ dar I ’uz right in ’mongs some mighty quare notions—mighty 
quare notions. Dey aint no two ways; ef I ’uz ter up en let on 
*boat all de notions w’at I gits in ’mongs, folks ’ud hatter come en 
kyar me off ter de place whar dey puts ’stracted people. Atter I 
sop up my supper,’ Uncle Remus went on, ‘I tuck’n year some flutter- 
ments up dar ’mongs de rafters, en I look up, en dar wuz a Bat sailin’ 
’roun’. ’Roun’ en roun’, en roun’ she go—und’ de rafters, ’bove de 
rafters—en ez she sail she make noise lak she grittin’ ’er toofies. 
Now, w'at dat Bat atter, I be blest ef I kin tell you, but dar she wuz; 
’roun’ en ’roun’, over en under. I ax’er w’at do she want up dar, 
but she aint got no time fer ter tell; ’roun’ en ’roun’, en over en 
under. En bimeby, out she flip, en I boun’ she grittin’ ’er toofies en 
gwine ’roun’ en ’roun’ out dar, en dodgin’ en flippin’ des lak de ele- 
ments wuz full er rafters en cobwebs. W’en she flip out I le’nt my 
head back, I did, en twa’n’t no time ’fo’ I git mix up wid my notions. 
Dar Bat wings so limber en ’er will so good dat she done done ’er 
day’s work dar ’fo’ you could er run ter de big house and back. De 
Bat put me in min’ er folks,’ continued Uncle Remus, settling himself 
back in his chair, ‘en folks put me in min’ er de creeturs.’ ” 

The negro literature is a very original literature. Of course, it 
consists chiefly in the happy fancy with which it evades the 
realities of life, and revels in imaginations that turn the scales 
against the powers of the world as they are. Bnt in addition 
to this revolutionary fancy, it shows the most marvellous apt- 
ness in describing familiar states of mind which we all know, 
but cannot usually describe with anything like the same vivid- 
ness. Thus when Uncle Remus intends to say that he will 
recollect, if he can, a new tale for his little favourite, he says, 
“T’'ll sorter rustle ’roun’ wid my ’munbunce, en see ef I kin call 
ter min’ de tale *bout how ole Brer Rabbit got ’im a two-story 
house widout layin’ out much cash.” It would be impossible to 
describe groping amidst confused associations more vividly than 
that. Again, when the child is i]l and Uncle Remus has devoured 
his “ fruit-cake” with great avidity, and the child wants his mother 
to give the old man more, Uncle Remus protests that he will 
not have any more, for he didn’t come there “fer ter git 
foundered,” but to see “ef somebody’s strenk wuz strong ‘nuff 
fer ter stan’ n’er tale.” The suggestion that “foundering ” 
might be the consequence of taking too much cake or bread, repre- 
sents the sort of humour of which the negro imagination appears 
to be specially fertile. Again, take the account of the alarm pro- 
duced on the cow by Brother Rabbit’s appearance when he had 
overturned the bear’s honey-pot over himself, and had vainly 
rolled in the dead leaves of the wood to try and wipe the 
honey off :— 

“De fus’ man w’at Brer Rabbit come up wid wuz old Sis Cow, en 

no sooner is she lay eyes on ’im dan she h’ist up’er tail in de 
elements, en put out like a packer dogs wuz atter ’er. Dis make 
Brer Rabbit laff, kaze he know dat w’en a ole settle’ ’oman like Sis 
Cow run ’stracted in de broad open daytime, dat dey mus’ be sump’n’ 
mighty kuse ’bout dem leafs en dat honey, en he keeps on a-racking’ 
down de road.” 
A cow hoisting up her tail “ into the elements” is humorous 
enough in itself, but when it is followed by the description of her 
as “‘a olesettle’ oman,” it strikes us as one of the most humour- 
ous touches in modern literature. Again, what can be better 
than Uncle Remus’s general prologues ? Here is a prologue to a 
story, telling how the self-importance of the lion was taken down, 
and the general drift of it is that all self-importance is excessively 
vague, and exaggerates its pretensions by clothing itself in vague 
attributes. This notion could hardly be more admirably 
expressed than by the prologue, which bewilders the boy, though 
it excites his curiosity :— 

“¢ Folks kin come ’long wid der watchermacollums,’ he said pre- 

sently, turning to the little boy, who was supplementing his supper by 
biting off a chew of shoemaker’s-wax, ‘en likewise dey ken fetch ’roun’ 
der watziznames. Dey kin walk biggity, en dey kin talk biggity, en 
mo’n dat, dey kin feel biggity, but yit all de same deyer gwine ter 
git cotch up wid. Dey go ’long en dey go long, en den bimeby yer 
come trouble en snatch um slonchways, en de mo’ bigger w’at dey 
is, de wusser does dey git snatched.’ The little boy didn’t under- 
stand this harangue at all, but he appreciated it because he recognised 
it as the prelude to a story.” 
It is evident, however, that the negroes do not know their own 
strong points. They are best pleased with themselves, 
apparently, when they hit upon such a poor pun as the follow- 
ing, not when they really show their humour at its best. Uncle 
Remus is describing the destruction of a pig by a wolf :— 

““* Next day, ole Brer Wolf put up de same game on Little Pig; he 
go en he sing he song, en Little Pig, she tuck’n’ let ’im in, en den 
Brer Wolf he tuck’n’ ’turn de compelerments,* en let Little Pig in. 
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Here Uncle Remus laughed long and loud at his conceit, and he took 
occasion to repeat it several times. ‘Little Pig, she let Brer Wolf in, 
en Brer Wolf, he let Little Pig in, en w’at mo’ kin you ax dan dat ?’ ” 
Apparently the negroes are best pleased with themselves when 
they hit on some joke quite outside their own proper world,—in- 
deed, when they have exchanged their wonderful humour for the 
common-place of verbal wit. Yet Uncle Remus is extremely 
severe on those who try to copy the smartnesses of others, and 
tells a capital tale to impress on his small auditor that “ the whole 
Smarty family,” who will copy the smartnesses of others, come 
to grief in consequence. Nor is Uncle Remus much more for- 
giving towards that habit of meaningless laughter which smart 
people so often form, than he is with the smartness itself which, 
as they think, justifies them in laughing so much. He is very 
angry with his little friend if he laughs before he ought to do 
so, and gives him this impressive lesson on the miserable 
tendency of gigglers :— 

“¢T *speck you done year tell er ole man Benjermun Ran,’ said 

Uncle Remus, with a great affectation of indifference, after a pause. 
‘Old man who?’ asked the little boy. ‘Old man Benjermun Ram. 
I ’speck you done year tell er him too long ’go ter talk ’bout.’— 
‘Why, no, I haven’t, Uncle Remus!’ exclaimed the little boy, pro- 
testing and laughing. ‘ He must have been a mighty funny old man.’ 
—‘ Dat’s ez may be,’ responded Uncle Remus, sententiously. ‘Fun 
deze days wouldn’t er counted fer fun in dem days; en many’s de 
time w’at I see folks laughin’,’ continued the old man, with such 
withering sarcasm that the little boy immediately became serious,— 
‘many’s de time w’at I sees um laughin’ en laughin’, w’en I lay dey 
aint kin tell w’at deyer laughin’ at deyse’f. En ’taint der laughin’ 
w’at pesters me, nudder ’—relenting a little—‘ hit’s dish yer ev’lastin’ 
snickle and giggle, giggle en snickle.’” 
We must give one more bit of Uncle Remus’s philosophy before 
we conclude. *Tildy, the negro girl, has tried her hand at telling 
a tale,and has succeeded fairly well, though not precisely in 
Uncle Remus’s style. She is, however, very modest about it,— 
too modest, in Uncle Remus’s opinion, who, as it will be seen, 
rebukes her for excess of self-depreciation :— 

“¢ Ah, Lord, chile!’ said Uncle Remus, with the candour of an 
expert, ‘some er dat tale you got right, en some you got wrong.’— 
‘Oh, I know’d ’twan’t no tale like you all bin tellin’,’ replied ’Tildy 
modestly.—‘ Tooby sho’ ’tis,’ continued Uncle Remus, by way of 
encouragement ; ‘ but w’iles we gwine ’long we better straighten out 
all de kinks dat’ll b’ar straightenin’.’—‘ Goodness knows I aint fittin’ 
ter tell no tale,’ persisted ’Tildy.—‘ Don’t run yo’se’f down, gal,’ said 
Uncle Remus, encouragingly ; ‘ef dey’s to be any runnin’ down let 
yuther folks do it; en, bless yo’ soul, dey’ll do ’nuff un it widout 
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waitin’ for yo’ lettin’. 
Excellent as the animal stories are themselves, we cannot help 
preferring these admirably dramatic touches of negro life in 
which the tales are set. On the whole, the new volume is a 
worthy supplement to its predecessor, if not even an improve- 
ment on it. 


PROFESSOR HARRIS ON AGNOSTICISM.* 

We cannot be expected to give within the limits at our com- 
mand any full account of the contents of this very remarkable 
volume, consisting, as it does, of well-nigh six hundred closely- 
printed pages. And such an attempt would be all the more 
hopeless and more barren from the fact that the length of the 
book is by no means the result of any undue diffuseness of 
style, but represents an amount of solid thought quite com- 
mensurate with the number of its pages. Starting, then, with 
the assurance that the whole volume will be found by all who 
are interested in its subject full of suggestive thought and of 
real assistance in unfolding to the mind the true account and 
justification of its religious knowledge, we shall confine our- 
selves, so far as we enter into detail, to one or two of the 
questions discussed which seem of the most practical import- 
ance at the present moment. 

It is needless to say that “ Agnosticism ” is fast becoming a 
more and more popular watchword, and that the denial of any 
rational basis for religious belief, on the ground that the First 
Cause of the Universe is not only a Being of whose existence there 
is no evidence, but one whose existence is (if real at all) radically 
inaccessible to our faculties, is the root-principle of modern un- 
belief. Professor Harris has some very pregnant sentences on this 
subject which cannot fail to assist many who, in their inability to 
satisfy themselves with their own account of their convictions, are 
led to fear that such indeed may be the case, and that they have 
been guiding their lives by reference to beliefs which, when fully 
developed and carefully analysed, will turn out to be not only as 
unproved, but as unmeaning, as Mr. Mill’s proposition,—‘ Every 
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Humpty-dumpty is an Abracadabra.” But before we cite Mr.. 
Harris’s criticism of Agnosticism, we must, for the sake of 
clearness, premise one word of explanation. There is one 
species of Agnosticism which, as taking the form of a state. 
ment of purely personal experience, is outside the sphere of: 
discussion. When Mr. Huxley tells us that he finds the 
problem of the ultimate cause of existence outside the range 
of his “poor faculties,” if this be taken to mean simply, 
as it seems to mean, that he has been unable to arrive 
at any conclusion on the subject, it is a statement which 
we accept, and do not care to disprove. It may amount 
to little more than a confession of perplexity of mind, 
with no hope of succeeding better hereafter than he has 
done in the past, in the attempt to draw a certain con-. 
clusion on such subjects. But when the farther step is taken 
by Mr. Herbert Spencer of dogmatising about the “ unknow- 
able ”—of saying not only “I do not know,” or even “I fear I 
shall never know,” but ‘‘no one can know,” and “the human 
faculties are not competent to deal with the matter at all”— 
then we have, as Mr. Harris says, a theory of knowledge, and 
not a mere confession of personal ignorance. No doubt the- 
former species of Agnosticism—negative Agnosticism, we may 
call it—readily passes into the latter; but it is important to keep 
them distinct. To mention only one difference in their practical 
effect, the purely negative Agnosticism may, and often does, give 
place to some hope of religious conviction, whereas the other 
announces as its first principle that such a hope is absurd. 
A man may say, “I am bewildered by the difficulty of the 
question, and I shall never solve it,” and yet a new light may 
dawn upon him later on. He may see or hear something which 
revives his religious instincts, and makes him recognise their 
promptings as a veritable warning from above. But where 
there is a deeply-rooted first principle to the effect that our 
faculties cannot deal with the matter, Agnosticism assumes a 
fanatical colour which is far more dangerous. In such a 
case, one who even began serious religious consideration 
would, by the very fact, consider himself to be violating 
a first principle of rational thought. Such a creed is liable, 
indeed, to the charge of identifying the highest reason with 
the blindest prejudice, as shutting out (where it is firmly 
held) every one of those processes of mind which might expose 
its error; but it is not necessary here to insist on this aspect of 
it. Let us, without further preamble, hear Professor Harris’s 
words on the subject, bearing in mind, by the way, that he uses 
the word “ agnosticism ” as synonymous with “scepticism,” and 
denotes the theory of the unknowableness of the nowmenal 
world, including its unknown and unknowable cause, by the 
phrase, “ partial Agnosticism ” :— 


































































“The affirmation of Agnosticism is self-contradictory ; it is the 
affirmation of knowledge, and implies its reality. Agnosticism is a 
theory of knowledge. Hegel says :—‘ No one is aware that anything is 
a limit or a defect, until at the same time he is above and beyond it.’ 
An ox cannot know that it is ignorant of the multiplication-table, 
and incompetent to learn it. If man were incompetent to know, he 
would be equally unconscious of his deficiency. If I say that my be- 
liefs are delusive, and not knowledge, I assume that I know what 
true knowledge is, and by comparing my own beliefs with it, I know 
that they are illusive. If I say that my intellectual faculties are 
untrustworthy, I assume that I am conscious of a higher faculty by 
which I know the norm, or standard of truth, and judge my other 
faculties untrustworthy. Hegel’s maxim is applicable also to partial 
agnosticism. If I affirm that I have a knowledge only of phenomena, 
not of the true reality, which exists as a ‘thing in itself’ out of all 
relation to my faculties, I assame a knowledge of the ‘thing in 
itself,’ and of phenomena as distinguished from it. When Mr. Tyndall 
says he has no faculty and no ‘rudiment of a faculty’ by which he 
can know God, he already reveals the faculty of knowing him. If 
the existence of an object involves no contradiction, and I can form 
a conception of it, then I am competent to know it if evidence of its 
existence comes within the range of my experience and my thought. 
When Hamilton and Mansel affirm that we have only a negative know- 
ledge of the Absolute (which is no knowledge), and Spencer affirms that 
the Absolute exists, but is the unknowable, they are already looking 
over the limits of the finite, and know the Absolute as existent being. 
If they had no power to know the Absolute, they would be as uncon- 
scious of their ignorance as the ox is of its ignorance of geometry. 
Accordingly, Hamilton teaches that we cannot know the Absolute, 
yet that by an entirely unexplained act of faith we believe in its 
existence, and accept it as the supreme object of worship, love, and 
obedience. When Mr. Spencer speaks of ‘the Unknowable,’ he un- 
wittingly reveals knowledge of it by describing it as ‘the Absolute,’ 
as ‘Cause, Power, or Force, of which every phenomenon is a mani- 
festation,’ as ‘some power by which we are acted on,’ as ‘omni- 
present’ and ‘ persistent.’ So others, who deny that man can know 
God, refer to sin and suffering in the universe as incompatible with 
his existence, and thus assume knowledge of God and of how he 
would have constituted and governed the universe if he had 
existed.”” 
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We hold that this extract, understood with certain limitations, 
contains a very important truth. Hegel’s saying is, of course, 
not literally and universally true. A boy may have enough 
wits to know that the differential calculus is beyond his mathe- 
matical powers, and may be so far aware of the limit of his 
faculties, and yet not be “ above and beyond it.” But this con- 
sideration only serves to bring out more forcibly what we take 
to be the true meaning of the saying. The boy’s perception of 
his own incapacity arises from his sense of his own capacity. 
He can understand the simpler mathematical truths, and can 
thence rise to a sufficient conception of what is more complex, to 
be pretty sure that it is beyond him. He has the “ rudiment of 
a faculty,” but it is undeveloped, and in his particular case, 
perhaps, incapable of immediate development. Thus, so far as 
his case serves as a parallel, it is rather that of the negative 
than of the dogmatic Agnostic. He does not pronounce that 
the “calculus” is out of relation to his faculties, but that the 
whole thing puzzles him, and that his head gets so confused 
with it that he has no hope of ever mastering it. The ox, on the 
contrary, in which there is no rudiment of the mathematical 
faculty, from its very inability to conceive the notions with which 
mathematics are concerned, cannot know its own ignorance. That 
is to say, ignorance arising not from the imperfection of the 
faculty, but from its absence, has no means of making itself 
known to the person who is ignorant. To give an illustration 
from rational beings (for the consciousness of an ox might be 
considered an unfamiliar object of scrutiny), a man with an 
indifferent musical ear might be quite conscious that he had no 
true appreciation of the difference between Beethoven’s and 
Mendelssohn’s styles; but one who had never possessed the 
sense of sound could have no knowledge of this especial in- 
capacity, as the very notions of which such knowledge is com- 
posed would be inaccessible to him. ‘“ Sound,” “ style,” 
“harmony,” “ melody,” “instrumentation,” “ timbre,’ and the 
like, the terms in which the whole thing must be explained, are to 
him words without meaning. His consciousness does not contain 
the true equivalent for any of them. One who had any, even 
the smallest, sense of musical tones, could be made to see 
that differences of a subtler kind, parallel to those very 
palpable differences of sound which he himself could detect, 
might constitute a very interesting study; but that it re- 
quired a more highly sensitive faculty than he possessed to 
appreciate them. But a man who had no sense of 
hearing, although it might be conveyed to him that there was 
a sensation called “ sound,” offering varieties of great interest, 
of which he was ignorant, could not in any intelligent sense 
know of what he was ignorant. The very word “ sensation ”— 
the only term in which it could be conveyed to him—is so 
different in meaning as applied to sound from the same word as 
used of sight or touch, that it would convey no real know- 
ledge. All he could intelligently say would be, “ There is 
some way in which my mind could be affected which I have no 
faculty for apprehending.” But here we come to the most im- 
portant part of the whole matter, as containing the essence of 
the argument, if the illustration be looked at in its bearing on 
Agnosticism. Our deaf man has it conveyed to him by other 
human beings that there is a thing called “sound,” of which he 
is ignorant. This is a revelation made to him by those who 
can hear, by beings superior to himself who, being above him in 
this respect, perceive the limit of his faculty. But if there were 
no such superior beings—if all the world were born deaf—he 
would gain no knowledge whatever of his ignorance. The most 
he could say, if without such external information, would be, 
“There may be mental affections possible to other beings of 
which I am not susceptible,” a very safe and very vague state- 
ment, but the only legitimate counterpart to Mr. Spencer’s 
theory of the “ Unknowable.” It would be breaking a butterfly 
on the wheel, were we to contrast this reasonable Agnosticism with 
the full and interesting creed of the high priests of the Unknow- 
able, and they would no doubt deny the parallel, which we must 
nevertheless maintain to be, mutatis mutandis, strictly accurate. 


But we have space only to indicate the lines on which we should 
apply what we have said to the recognised Agnosticism. We 
maintain that Hegel’s dictum, understood in the sense in which 
we have taken it, places in very impressive contrast the limited 
and reasonable Agnosticism of Christian Theism, and the self. 
contradictory Agnosticism which commonly usurps the title. 
The old ontological argument which professed to prove God’s 
existence from the sole fact that mankind has conceived the idea 
of God, was, no doubt, very insufficient; but it seems to us to 





contain just a sufficient germ of truth in it to show the force of 
Hegel’s dictum, and to disprove the doctrine of the Unknowable. 
The idea of an infinitely good and powerful personal being as 
First Cause of the phenomenal universe, could no more have 
entered the mind of beings which had no “rudiment” of a 
faculty for the apprehension of such a being, than could the idea 
of the multiplication-table or of music have been generated by the 
unassisted faculties of the ox and the man born deaf respectively. 
The fact that our conception of “infinite” must be in part 
negative does not make it the less definite; nor is the idea indis- 
tinct or inaccurate, if we gauge these qualities, as Dr. Martineau 
has expressed it, not by the idea of a limit, but by the limit of 
an idea,—by its sitting clearly apart from other ideas. The idea 
of ‘‘ person” is not anthropomorphic, because it is derived from 
our conception of human personality, any more than that 
idea which we form of another’s personality from our own, 
of which alone we have immediate knowledge, invoives the 
confounding of one individual with another. In both cases 
we infer the existence of an external personality from effects 
produced by it upon ourselves, and in both cases we abstract 
from our conception those accompanying qualities which we 
have reason to believe are not shared in common. We do not 
introduce into our conception of another’s personality our own 
individuality of character, neither do we introduce into our con- 
ception of God’s personality those limits of knowledge and 
power of which we are conscious in ourselves. The principle is 
in both cases the same, and results, no doubt, in some imper- 
fection of conception, as we are unable to supply fully what is 
outside our own experience, but it is an imperfection parallel to 
that which does not distinguish musical sounds in their com- 
ponent parts, and xot to that which cannot hear them at all. The 
limits, then, which we observe in our faculties, are such as would 
justify the Agnosticism of the Theist who admits that we can- 
not know God as he is in himself, although we can know suffi- 
cient of his nature for our own practical relations with him, but 
give the lie, in disclosing themselves, to a theory which denies 
that we have a faculty fitted for rudimentary knowledge of him 
which is true as far as it goes. And it cannot be too often said, 
that so far as it is only in God’s relation to ourselves, and not in 
himself, that he is immediately known to us, our knowledge of 
God only presents the same limitations as does our knowledge 
of any other person existent, although our constant intercourse 
with others of our own species leads us to think so immediately 
of their personality, that we forget the intermediate signs 
whereby it is borne in on our consciousness. 





THE ART JOURNAL FOR 1885.* 


TuERE is a great improvement in English illustrated maga- 
zines; both the Portfolio and the Art Jowrnal have made con- 
siderable advance in the merit of their reproductions of draw- 
ings, their woodcuts, and etchings. But the advance has been 
far more marked in the case of the latter periodical, which 
whatever may be its drawbacks as a literary production—and 
these are neither few nor far between—is a very good specimen 
of an illustrated paper. It is quite true that the feeble line 
engravings which used to constitute the chief pictorial feature of 
the work, are still to be found in nearly every number, but there 
are besides these given every month very fair fac-similes of draw- 
ings; etchings, and good woodcuts. Many of these latter are quite 
excellent, and we would especially mention in this volume the 
three reproductions of Italian pictures which illustrate the article 
on the Roman International Exhibition of Fine Arts. We hap- 
pened last year to see the pictures from which these woodcuts 
have been made, and can state with certainty that they are not 
only accurate in detail, but give with great fidelity the general 
impression of the pictures in question. As another example of 
thoroughly fine reproductive work, we would cite the design for 
the corner of a lace window-curtain, which illustrates the article 
upon “ The Year’s Advance in Art Manufactures.” In delicacy, 
and equally in strength, this woodcut leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. In fact, the whole volume of the Art Journal for 1883 
is an unusually good one, probably the best which has 
ever appeared; and if those who have the management 
of that periodical would have the courage to discontinue 
their line engravings and their uninteresting reproductions of 
second-rate statuary, there is every reason to believe that the Art 
Journal would take the highest place amongst its English con- 
temporaries. 





* The Art Journal for 1883, London: J. 8. Virtue and C>. 
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We will proceed to say a few words upon one or two of 
the most interesting of the plates, premising that if we refer 
little to the letterpress of the volume, it is for the reason that 
it is, upon the whole, of little special interest. The writing is 
fairly instructive, and tolerably correct in its description of 
manufactures, exhibitions, places, and various developments 
and schools of art; but its critical value is very slight, and it is 
probably affected to a considerable extent, by the fact of the 
connection of the periodical with a certain large publishing Art 
Society. This connection is, perhaps, to be deplored, in the in- 
terest of the public; but it is of the less consequence, because the 
main object of the Art Journal is gained not by its letter- 
press, but by its illustrations; and the connection of the 
periodical (through its editor) with the Fine-Art Society, 
certainly enables those illustrations to be better than they 
otherwise could be. 

Perhaps the most artistic of all the drawings here given, 
is the “ Blackberry-gatherers,” by Mr. George Mason, the 
man who, with Walker and Pinwell, founded the Idyllic 
Art of England. The etching in question is a fair though 
not a good reproduction of a _ beautiful picture, and will 
enable many of those who have seen nothing of the artist’s 
original works to become acquainted with the grace and 
delicate poetic feeling with which Mason treated peasant life 
and English landscape ; and it is more than strange to see how 
in this, as in so many of Mr. Mason’s works, the artist has been 
able to give his figures classic dignity and classic grace, without 
losing an atom of their individuality, or omitting one national 
characteristic. 

A few pages on, there is a very different piece of drawing, one 
which is simply veracious, which owes all its beauty to truth, 
and nothing to imagination and arrangement. It would be 
difficult to be more truthful than is Mr. Ruskin in this drawing 
of the Grand Canal, Venice. It would be almost equally difficult 
to be less artistic. Those of our readers who care for artistic 
paradoxes should look at these two plates, and try and see for 
themselves, the difference between a man who draws beautifully 
and is not an artist,and a man whose drawing is inferior in 
accuracy, and yet whose every touch shows thut he possesses 
those qualities of heart and hand which result in what we call 
artistic genius. There is a specimen of Mr. Seymour Haden’s 
etching in this volume, entitled,“ Cowdray,” which deserves atten- 
tion for its free and masterly impression of a sunny day. It is, 
as Mr. Wedmore well says, in the somewhat effusive notice which 
accompanies the illustration, a fine piece of “expressive draughts- 
manship.” It is also, as Mr. Wedmore does not say, an etching 
in which the power of the master has been allowed to run into 
exaggeration, to an extent which damages very materially the 
worth of the work. It is a sort of etching which, with all its 
chic and force, would drive a Frenchman mad, from its deficiency 
in les valeurs, which are simply, to use a colloquialism, all over 
the place. To note one point alone, there is a cow, which is one 
of the most distant objects in the etching; and which is quite 
as near in tone as anything in the foreground. The whole plate is, 
indeed, a compound of beauties and deficiencies, such as it is 
difficult to describe, and still harder to criticise. The artist has 
dealt with it with equal skill and caprice, and the result is 
unsatisfactory. A very different example of etching is to be 
found in the “ Old Hanse Town ” of Mr, Axel Haig, which is as 
careful and minute in its execution as Mr. Haden’s is careless. 
It is possibly a little dull and a little conventional, but the 
etching has the incredible patience which characterises all 
Mr. Haig’s works. It is thoroughly wrought out, from corner 
to corner, in its light and shade; it is solidly and well drawn, 
and, above all (from the artist’s own point of view), it is an 
absolutely faithful portrait of the place, untouched by fancy, 
and complete in detail. It is not too much to say that patience 
and accuracy such as this artist possesses, and such mastery 
over the technical difficulties of the somewhat rough-and-ready 
art of etching, practically amount to genius. If the work con- 
tains little, if any, imagination, it furnishes material for much. 

There are many other plates in this volume which deserve 
notice, but we can do no more than generally recommend them 
to our readers’ attention; and only, in conclusion, give a 
passing word of cordial praise to Mr. Robert Macbeth’s fine 
etching of “ Meal-time,” a fish-wife feeding her ducks before the 
door of her cottage. 








RUSMINI’S BOOK ON THE ROMAN CHURCH.* 


Tur English edition of this striking work, as we gather from 
the dedication and preface, is the discharge of a debt of pious 
affection on the part of Dr. Liddon. The book is dedicated to the 
memory of Dr. Forbes, late Bishop of Brechin; and Dr. Liddon 
tells us that the English translation has been made, “ after a lapse 
of years,” in obedience to the wishes of Dr. Forbes, who, some 
ten years ago, thought it “would show what, speaking from 
personal knowledge, he believed some of the best Italian minds 
to be still thinking.’ Dr. Forbes also thought that the book 
was “ by no means without bearings, although indirect,” on the 
circuinstances of English Churchmen at the present day. 

Rosmini was one of those eminent Roman Catholics who, like 
Montalembert, combine all the fervour of Ultramontane devotion 
to the Holy See with a robust Liberalism in politics and with a 
frank acknowledgment of the shortcomings of the Papal system. 
Montalembert lived to call the Pope “ the idol of the Vatican,” 
and died under the undisguised displeasure of the Papacy. 
Rosmini entered with ardour into the transient Liberalism of the 
early days of Pio Nono’s pontificate, and was one of the Pope’s 
most trusted counsellors. Unlike the Pope, however, he could 
not abandon his political opinions (which were deeply inter- 
woven with his ecclesiastical principles) on the first breath of 
opposition and unpopularity. Rome was accordingly no fit 
place for him, and he spent the rest of his life in retirement, 
dividing his time between his books and good works among the 
poor. As a philosophical writer his name has a European 
reputation. As an earnest religious reformer, and a most self- 
denying priest, his fame has not spread far beyond the pale of 
his own communion. 

The title of the book under review “ is more mystical,” as Dr. 
Liddon says, “than its contents would lead us to expect.” 
There is nothing at all mystical in the contents of the volume. 
The book is a searching inquiry into the causes of the most cry- 
ing evils in the Roman Catholic Church, with practical sugges- 
tions as to their remedies. These evils Rosmini sums up under 
five categories, which he compares to the five wounds in Christ’s 
crucified body. The wound in the left hand of the Church “ is 
the division between the people and the clergy in public wor- 
ship.” This division is partly due to the use of a dead language, 
and partly to the inadequate instruction of the people by the 
clergy. The wound in the right hand of the Church “is the in- 
sufficient education of the clergy.” A deeper wound is that in 
the side of the Church, and this “ is the disunion of the Bishops ” 
among themselves. The wound in the right foot “is that the 
nomination of Bishops is given up to the lay power.” The fifth 
wound, that in the left foot, “is the servitus,’—that is, the 
conditions imposed by the State on the tenure of ecclesiastical 
property. On all these questions Rosmini has much to say which 
deserves serious consideration, and all the more from the fact 
that the writer lived and died a devout Ultramontane. This 
particular work, indeed, was at one time placed under the ban 
of the Index, together with another of Rosmini’s works, a 
semi-political treatise. But the ban was removed the year 
before he died. 

The fount and origin of the evils which Rosmini deplores he 
traces mainly to the gradual invasion of the Church by the 
secular spirit, on the fall of the Roman Empire. Till then it 
had been the aim of the clergy, for the most part, to stand 
aloof as much as possible from temporal affairs, in order to have 
more time and freedom for their spiritual work. The men most 
eminent for learning and piety were elected to the office 
of chief pastors by the free suffrages of the clergy and faithful 
laity. And when a man became a Bishop his freedom from 
secular affairs enabled him to be a real overseer in his diocese. 
The Bishop’s house was the home and seminary where candi- 
dates for Holy Orders were prepared for the ministry, and the 
Bishop himself superintended the studies of his future clergy. 
Thus “ Athanasius grew up beside Alexander,” and we find a 
succession of great prelates in the ancient Sees of Christ- 
endom trained up inthis system. ‘ Almost every great Bishop 
trained up in his own household a worthy successor, a fitting 
heir to his piety, his zeal, his learning.” An Episcopate and 
Clergy thus thoroughly taught and disciplined, and at the same 
time undistracted by worldly cares and untainted by worldly 
ambition, were better able not only to train their flocks in the 
practice of Christianity, but in the intelligent reception of its 
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doctrines, instead of that passive assent of docile or indifferent 
ignorance which Rosmini found so prevalent among the mass 
of the Italian population. 

But when the framework of the old Roman Empire fell to 
pieces before the onset of Barbarian hordes, and those rude 
hordes were converted in masses, the clergy were forced 
against their wills to intervene in secular affairs. “Thus 
the clergy found themselves at the head of the nations, almost 
without knowing how. The change was calamitous, both 
for the clergy and the Church. In process of time the clergy 
became imbued with the worldly spirit. Secular occupations, 
which were at first distasteful to them, became gradually attrac- 
tive to them. Formerly they shrank from the high offices of 
the Church, from a sense of their unworthiness to discharge such 
solemn responsibilities. Now, ecclesiastical dignities became 
worldly prizes, eagerly coveted by scheming competitors. The 
clergy sought the society of the nobles and emulated their habits, 
and neglected the humble members of their flocks. Bishops 


abandoned to the inferior clergy the instruction of the people 


and other pastoral duties which belonged to the Bishop’s office, 
but which had now become irksome. “ Hence arose the for- 
mation of parishes, which in the tenth century were first in- 
troduced into cities, under the eyes of the Bishops. The Bishops’ 
houses ceased to be so many flourishing schools of ecclesiastical 
learning and holiness for the young students who were the hope 
of the Church; they became, instead, princely courts, over- 
crowded with soldiers and courtiers. There was thus formed a rift, 
which grew into a wide chasm, between the Episcopate and the 
Presbyterate. The familiar intercourse of a common life ceased, 
and the interviews which took its place were as rare and brief 
as possible, having no attraction for either party, as is the case 
between persons in different ranks of life. The old veneration 
and filial love of the priest became a timid subjection, and the 
kindly paternal authority of the Bishop took the airs of a 
superiority which was by turns contemptuous and patronising. 
Meanwhile, the lower clergy sank in popular esteem, and the 
higher clergy acquired a proportionate grandeur which was 
more apparent than real.” In a note the author points out that 
whereas formerly the word “ pastoral” was generally employed 
to describe the duties of a Bishop, it has now become restricted 
in common usage, and even in text-books, to the duties of the 
parish priest. To this exclusion of the Bishop’s office from 
the ordinary shepherding of the flock, Rosmini attributes 
“mainly” the rejection of the Episcopate by Protestants. 
His Ultramontanism prevented him from seeing that no 
small part of the catastrophe which he laments is due 
to the degradation of the Episcopate by the encroachments 
of the Papacy. When the Pope came to be recognised 
as the supreme pastor in every diocese, wielding plenary and 
direct jurisdiction, there was little room left for the Bishop, 
except as an ornamental cypher in the ecclesiastical hierarchy. 
For a like reason, Rosmini fails to see that the Papacy is also 
largely responsible for the suppression of the Presbyterate as 
the Bishop’s Council in the management of his diocese. 

It is probable, however, that Rosmini felt that the Papacy 
was really more responsible for the evils afflicting the Church 
than it was prudent for a priest who did not wish to be silenced 
to acknowledge. To'the rationalising spirit of the Schoolmen 
he attributes genealogically the full-blown rationalism of Pro- 
testantism. And he speaks with withering contempt of the 
method and text-books of the ordinary Roman-Catholic semin- 
aries. They are “ books without life, without principles, without 
eloquence, and without system, although by a set and regular 
arrangement of materials, which takes the place of system, they 
show that the authors have exhausted their intellectual re- 
sources.” 

We have not space to discuss the various remedies which 
Rosmini suggests for the “five wounds of the Church,” of 
which he gives so full a diagnosis. His chief remedy is the 
abolition of the nomination of Bishops by the State. And that 
was probably one of the chief attractions of the book in the eyes 
of Bishop Forbes. That was natural, for Bishop Forbes was 
himself elected to his office by the clergy of a Disestablished 
Church, and he was one of the most successful and (in the 
highest sense of the word) popular Bishops of our time. No 
doubt, the nomination of Bishops in a Christian Church by 
men who may be unbelievers in Christianity is an anomaly, 
and may be a scandal. But it is easier to see the anomaly, 
as Dr. Liddon points out, than to suggest a satisfactory remedy. 
The anomaly would not be lessened, and might even be ex- 





aggerated by substituting popular election, unless the electors 
were confined to Church communicants, a restriction which would 
be impracticable in an Established Church. Nor would even a 
constituency so qualified be necessarily satisfactory, as the case 
of the Disestablished Church of Ireland, also pointed out by Dr. 
Liddon, has shown. It is more than probable that the new Irish 
Bishops will be inferior to their predecessors. 

We must not omit to add that the translation of this work 
has been carefully revised by Dr. Liddon, who has also prefixed 
a useful preface, as well as contributed notes, where some of the 
author’s statements require elucidation or warning. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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The London Quarterly.—Perhaps the most interesting article ia 
this number is that on “ National Education at Home and Abroad.” 
It reviews a large part of the subject, and leaves us in a somewhat 
more hopeful frame of mind than we sometimes are when we 
compare what is wanted in this respect with what has been done. 
There is a certain controversial character about “The Uncertainties 
of Science,” and still more about ‘‘The Antiquity of Civilisation.’ 
As to the latter, no doubt many hasty and even absurd claims of 
excessive antiquity have been made for various remains discovered. 
Still, we cannot think, as the writer of the article seems to think, that 
all that has been discovered can be reconciled with even the widest 
interpretation of the Mosaic chronology. Not to speak of prehistoric 
man, where did the Negro seen so early in Egyptian monuments get 
his distinct type? The theory of a non-Adamic man is still more 
repugnant to orthodoxy than the largest extension of human 
chronology. The great German Reformer is vindicated in ‘‘ Luther 
and his Critics” ; another essay expounds “The First Principles of 
Early Methodism.”” The other articles are “Spain,” “The Church 
Congress,” and “ The Pauline Doctrine of Union with Christ.” 

The Gentleman’s Magazine gives us a good number. The first 
instalment of “ Philistia,” by Cecil Power, is good. We shall be 
interested in hearing something of a young Oxford Socialist, as 
Harry Oswald promises to be. Mr. Grant Allan is as readable as 
usual, when he writes about “The Garden Snail,’’ and not too auda= 
cious when he traces its ancestry to a pond snail or a marine molluse.. 
Mr. R. A. Proctor criticises severely transcendental mathematics. 
We are glad to think that the clientéle of the magazine relishes such 
solid food as Mr. Proctor supplies them with. Mrs. Lynn Lynton, in 
her “ History in Little,” takes us into byways of Italian history; and 
Mr. Edward Walford contributes a pleasant antiquarian paper, in 
“A Pilgrimage to Merton Abbey.” The other articles are “ The 
Fehmgericht,” “ Fireside Notes,’’ and the customary “Table Talk.’” 

The Expositor.—Dean Plumptre contributes to this number the 
first part of “ Ezekiel: an Ideal Biography,” which exhibits charae- 
teristically his method of interpretation and illustration, a method at 
once ingenious and sound. Archdeacon Farrar begins a series of 
articles, “The Reformers as Expositcrs,’’ with an essay on Erasmus 
and the editor discusses the well-known text (Genesis jii., 14-15),. 
under the title of “Adam’s Gospel.” The other articles are 
‘* Biogenesis and Degeneration,” by ‘‘ Almoni Peloni ;” a note by Mr. 
J. E. Yonge, on “ Jacob’s Pillar,’ and another, by Miss Agnes Weld, 
which illustrates in a very interesting way the familiar image of the 
lost piece in the ten pieces of silver. Miss Weld has observed that 
the head-dress of coins worn by Eastern women very common)y. 
consists of ten pieces, and that it was one of these ten which had been 
lost. Hence it is not an anti-climax to the image of the lost sheep. 
On the contrary, it is a connecting link with what follows. The coin 
is an heirloom associated with household memories, and so leads up to 
the climax of the son that was lost and found. 


Belgravia this month is certainly strong in fiction. Mrs. Cashel: 
Hoey begins a story which promises well. Another story, “ The 
Wearing of the Green,”’ is also opened, but we fear that the ‘ Castle,’” 
and the “‘ Nationalists,” and other things of which we have quite 
enough in the newspapers, will be too prominent. Mr. Wilkie 
Collins contributes an excellent novelette, “She Loves and Lies.’” 
We doubt whether the acutest novel-reader will anticipate the sur- 
prise. “The Denver Express” is a good story of adventurous life 
in the West of America. Mr. Frank Abell writes an interesting 
paper on “ Tragedy in Japan,” Mr. Justin H. M‘Carthy describes “ A 
Pilgrimage to Stratford-upon-Avon,” and Mr. H. F. Lester makes 
fun of the Guide-books. There is a spirited, poem “To May,” by R. 
Herne Shepherd. 

The Portfolio.—There is a very interesting article—certainly the 
most thorough criticism that has yet appeared—on the Cambridge 
performance of the Birds of Aristophanes. A curious chapter in 
artistic history is supplied in “ Hogarth and the Pirates.” The 
second of the etchings, “The Front of Rheims Cathedral,” is a very 
fine piece of work; and the engraving, a fac-simile after J. Pennell, of 
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a Venetian scene, “A Water Gate in Venice,” is excellent. This 
illustrates the first of a proposed series of papers,“ The Artist in 
Venice,” by Miss Julia Cartwright. The other article is “Soul and 
Matter in the Fine Arts.” 

The Art Journal.—An engraving by Mr. Lumb Stocks, after Mr. 
Millais’s “‘ The Princes in the Tower,” and an etching by Mr. C. O. 
Murray, ‘Dante and Beatrice,” after Mr. Harry Holliday, are the 
chief illustrations in this number. Both are fine works of art, but 
the second strikes us as particularly pleasing. The full-length 
portrait, after Conway, “Isabella Czartoryska,’’ is, perhaps, less 
attractive than curious. Among the articles are “George Frederick 
Watts, R.A.,” “ Some Japanese Painters,’ with very quaint illustra- 
tions, and “The Western Riviera,’ by the Rev. Dr. Macmillan. 

Tinsley’s Magazine for January is composed too much of thin fiction. 
There is, however, a paper of some interest on “ The Life of a News- 
paper Correspondent,” by Mr. O’Shea, which includes a sketch of 
some of his Irish contemporaries in the same walk of life, and espe- 
cially what seems to us a very repulsive sketch of John Mitchel 
—though it is meant to be honorific. The paper is in itself lively and 
worth reading. There is also a humorous paper which is worth 
reading by Miss Dillwyn, ‘‘A Personal Statement by ‘ Mustard,’”’ 
giving an account of a dog-fight (not a very deadly one), which pro- 
fesses to be the version of one of the combatants, and apparently of 
the one most blamed for the encounter which took place. It is told 
in a very lively fashion. The paper on “ Bits of Rustic Philosophy,” 
has a certain interest of its own, but covers too small a surface to 
give us much light on the subject of the next layer of voters and 
their minds. 


The Matthew Arnold Birthday Book. Arranged by his Daughter, 
Eleanor Arnold. With a Portrait. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—It is 
impossible to come across Mr. Matthew Arnold’s poetry in any form 
without pleasure, but we confess that this is the form in which it is 
least adapted to please us, and for which it is intrinsically least fitted. 
Mr. Arnold does not describe classes of men sufficiently numerous 
and various to supply apt quotations for a birthday book, and, little 
as we like birthday books in any shape, Mr. Arnold’s poetry fur- 
nishes us with one that is less satisfactory than any other poet of 
equal note. The book is excellently got up, and, of course, among 
Mr. Arnold’s sententious sayings some now and then fit closely a 
special character. But the tale of mottoes has to be made up by a 
good number of quotations which are hardly apt descriptions of any 
type of human being whatever, and therefore not even suitable for 
the random guesswork of these birthday books. 


We have received in an elegant little volume the Fourth Centenary 
Edition of Luther's Table-Talk. (T. Fisher Unwin.) —The Table-Talk 
‘was first published in 1564, from the notes of a certain John Gold- 
schmidt, supplemented by the recollections of friends. In its ultimate 
shape it is an immense book, in four solid volumes, and this is, of course, 
only a slight and not by any means adequate specimen of it. That, 
however, would not be easy to give in moderate dimensions. As “J. G.,” 
who writes a pleasant little introduction to the edition, remarks :— 
«‘ Luther’s reputation has gained, rather than lost, through the some- 
what indiscreet publication of his familiar Table-Talk. It may not 
be inappropriate to quote from this same introduction what Dr. 
Dillinger has written of the Reformer. ‘ Luther’s supereminent 
greatness of soul, and his marvellous many-sidedness, made him the 
man of his time and the man of his people. There never was a 
German who understood his people with such intuitive perception, 
and who was £0 understood—I may say drunk in—by his people, as 
this Augustinian Monk of Wittenberg.” 


The Eleventh Commandment. By Signor Barrili. (Remington.) 
—We had hithérto always believed that the Eleventh Commandment 
was, “Thou shalt not be found out,” and we imagine that the 
majority of English people are of the same opinion. The Italian 
author, however—a translation of whose work now lies before us— 
adds to the Decalogue in a more serious spirit, and makes the extra 
Commandment run as follows:—‘“Thou shalt continue in the 
companionship of thy fellows, live the same life, love and suffer 
with them, for it is not given thee to withdraw thyself from 
the common law.” This, according to Signor Barrili, sums up 
all the other Commandments, or, to speak more correctly, is 
implied by the other Ten. In order to exemplify this maxim, he 
depicts a small band of men, aged about thirty or forty, whose 
behaviour is somewhat suggestive of that of a little girl in one of 
Leech’s pictures for Punch, who said that her doll was stuffed with 
sawdust ; that she had made up her mind that the world was hollow; 
and that, if you please, she should like to be a nun. These men, 
still in the prime of life, having taken it into their 
heads that they are for ever disgusted with the world, determine 
to retire from it, and pass the rest of their days in a little 
society of their own, living placid, indolent lives, and occupied with 
astronomy, chemistry, archzology, or other tranquil pursuits to which 
they are inclined. For this purpose they constitute themselves into 
a sort of body of lay monks, without vows and without definite rules, 





and establish themselves in a disused mouastery up in the hills above 
the little town of Castelnuovo. The inhabitants of the town are 
much exercised as to the objects and proceedings of this newfangled 
brotherhood, and generally speak of it as the convent of fools. It ig 
known that the friars do not hate the fair sex, but yet seek to 
avoid it, which, of course, rouses the ire of the ladies of the 
neighbourhood. One of these, a pretty, adventurous, eccentric, 
self-willed, inquisitive, young heiress, under the guardianship 
of an old uncle, whom she leads by the nose, is seized with 
a whim for investigating the interior of the mysterious monastery. 
Accordingly, she imparts her design to the uncle, insists on his help- 
ing her to execute it, disguises herself as a man, and effects an 
entrance into the convent as a novice, accompanied by her poor 
guardian, whom she drags about at her heels, without heeding hig 
remonstrances. The result of her enterprise must be sought for in 
the book itself, as it would be unfair to state it here. Out of 
these materials is constructed a story which is very slight, and 
from beginning to end a manifest absurdity; but none the lesg 
clever, humorous, and satirical, and to be recommended to any one 
who is Inclined for an hour or so of light reading. It contains an 
amusing sketch—or perhaps outline would be the more correct 
expression, for so extremely slight a drawing—of society in a small 
provincial Italian town, wherein the most noteworthy figure is a 
foolish, consequential, sententious, and ridiculous sub-prefect. Ina 
novel written by a person of some other nationality than one’s own, 
there is almost always a subtle and indefinable sense of freshness and 
variety, which is a great charm; and The Eleventh Commandment 
has this recommendation for English readers. We cannot pronounce 
an opinion as to the accuracy of the translation, as we have not read 
the original; but Danteskish appears an uncouth substitute for the 
adjective Dantesque, and surely the tranelator need not have used 
such remote words as bolide and marchpane, whose ‘meanings a good 
many people will not know without reference to a dictionary. 


Geeffrey Stirling. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 3 vols. (Chapman and 
Hall.)—It is not often that we see so slender a stock of material 
spun out to the orthodox length which suits the circulating libraries 
—and, we should think, no one else in this world—as we see in the 
novel before us. In the first chapter, a country-town bank breaks, 
and towards the end of the third volume the wrong-doing comes home 
to the man who had committed it. All that there is of incident 
in the interval might have been compressed into a very small space 
indeed. Doubtless, Mrs. Adams rests her claim to attention on her 
studies of character. And with these, indeed, she takes much pains, 
but without, we think, producing a very distinct effect. In this, as 
in the attempt to describe the outward aspect of things, we seem to 
get a multiplicity of details, without any decided impression of the 
whole. There is a mannerism, too, about the style which is neither 
pleasing nor powerful. Here is a passage which is obviously after 
Dickens, and Dickens not at his best :—“ Strangers visiting Stirling’s 
Bank, doubtless to deposit therein vast sums of money, had been 
known to wander round and round, under the impression that there 
was a proper and dignified front door somewhere, if they could only 
find it, and to consider themselves injured, and to look upon their 
personal dignity as wounded, because, there being no other way in, 
they were constrained at last to content themselves with the mean- 
ness of the dark and narrow entry and the shabby door.” 


Twit France and Spain. By E. Ernest Bilbrough. (Sampson 
Low and Co.)—We must own to feeling a prejudice against “ gossip- 
ing guides,” a class in which Mr. Bilbrough avowedly inclades his 
volume. Gossip is not always unwelcome, but it should not have a 
permanent form. Let it be forgotten, as soon as it has ful- 
filled its function of amusing. A joke that is good enough for the 
moment is apt to grow terribly vapid by being kept. If the author 
had cut out all his fun, and especially his poems, he would have 
made his volume of a more handy size,—and, if we may judge of 
others by ourselves, more acceptable. Some marked qualities of the 
guide he certainly possesses, and his appendices, which are devoted 
to useful information, are just what are wanted. 


John Herring: a West of England Romance. By the Author of 
“Mehalab.” 3 vols. (Smith, Elder, and Co.)—This novel can 
hardly fail to be somewhat of a disappointment to the expectations 
which have been formed of the work which was to succeed 
“ Mehalah.” But this disappointment will be due, we think, rather 
to the distinctly unpleasing tone of the book, than to any defect of 
ability. It opens well. The description of the Devonshire savages, 
to whom the author has given the name of the ‘“ Cobbledicks,” is 
striking, and repulsive as it is, not inartistically repulsive. Mr. 
Battishill, too, a specimen of a race of small squires now extinct, or 
rapidly tending to become extinct, is admirably described. In fact, 
we might extend this praise to more of the characters described in 
John Herring. Some we think failures,—the man Tramplara, for 
instance, with his quotations from Scripture, about which we are 
uncertain to the last whether they are meant to be humorous or not. 
But of this we should not be inclined to make much account; and 
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the painfulness of the story, though from one point of view this 
is probably a mistake, cannot fairly be held to detract from its 
essential merits. The most objectionable thing about it is to be found 
in the cynical, pessimistic tone which it commonly displays. What 
are we to make out of such a passage as the following >—“ It is not 
the criminal who is stung by remorse; the only thing that brings 
remorse is generosity to a brother in need. The glow that succeeds 
a good deed is the sting of repentance for having done it.” Then 
‘there are flagrant instances of bad-taste. It is difficult to express 
one’s disgust for s0 deplorable an attempt at humour as “the re- 
cumbent effigy of that most yielding of saints, the Magdalene, 
wrought in the most obdurate of stones,’—a sentence which we are 
indeed ashamed to quote. Then the account of the missionary pro- 
ceedings on the Imaginary Islands is the poorest kind of farce, besides 
being in the very worst style; and the description of Mr. Flamank’s 
relation to his congregation is not less objectionable. The writer 
gives proof of a certain gift of humour, but it seems sadly in want of 
some guiding principle of taste. It is a great pity that literary gifts 
so considerable should be so marred. 

A Cambridge Staircase. By the Author of ‘ A Day of My Life at 
Eton.” (Sampson Low and Co.)—The writer has made a very de- 
cided advance on his last book, about which we felt bound to express 
an unfavourable opinion. We may say, in fact, that he has got back 
tothe “form”’ of his first and very successful venture, ‘A Day of 
My Life at Eton.” The fun of the sketches that he gives us in this 
volume is quiet and in good-taste, nor do they contain any serious exag- 
geration. The experience of the “endless sets of new china,” necessi- 
tated by breakage on the part of the bed-maker, may be genuine, 
though it is certainly exceptional. These people commonly break very 
little, or nothing, we should say, to be compared with the destruction 
wrought by the average housemaid. Altogether, this is a pleasant 
picture of the life of many men at the University, a life free from 
vice and extravagance, but somewhat wanting in energy,—reducing, 
for instance, in practice, the “ eight hours’ reading” of theory to 
something less than four. The author, we may venture to hope, is 
better than his hero. 

The Diothas; or,a Far Look Ahead. By Ismar Thuisen. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York.)—These previsions of the future are 
getting to be a little tiresome ; and this, though clever and certainly 
well written, cannot be acquitted of being somewhat liable to the 
charge. The conception, too, seems to us faulty. Such a book 
should be either an obvious extravagance, or made so plausible that it 
seems as if it might very well happen. Most of this book comes 
under the second description ; but then what is meant by “a library 
of a hundred million volumes”? And we cannot say that the idea 
of a man marrying a descendant of his own, even in a future state of 
existence, strikes us as in very good taste. Still, there is merit in 
the book, and possible suggestions for the improvement of the world 
in which we actually dwell. 


Macazines, Erc.—We have received the following for January :— 
The Magazine of Art, an unusually good number.—Part 15 of 
Greater London. — Decoration. — L‘Art, an excellent number. — 
Merry England.—The English Illustrated Magazine, the first article 
in which is devoted to “ Dartmoor and the Walkam.’”’—The Month.— 
Tinsley’s Magazine, the commencement of a new volume.—The 
Theatre, containing photographic portraits of Miss Anderson and Mr. 
Irving.—Mind.—The Antiquarian Magazine.—Science Gossip.—The 
Folk-Lore Journal.—The Antiquary.—The Irish Monthly—The Sani- 
tary Record.—London Society.—The Imperial Review.—Colburn’s 
United Service Magazine—The Army and Navy Magazine.—The 
Nautical Magazine.—Chambers’s Journal, which gives some interest- 
ing statistics in connection with railway travelling. The writer of 
the article says :—“ The quickest speed he ever noted was a journey 
from Birmingham to London by the London and North-Western 
Railway, when the train for four or five miles on end moved at the 
rate of seventy-five miles au hour, or a mile in forty-eight seconds.” — 
Good Words, containing poems on “ Helen’s Tower,” in Belfast Lough, 
hitherto unpublished, by Alfred Tennyson and the late Countess of 
Gifford. New stories are also commenced by Sarah Tytler and M. 
Linskill—All the Year Round.—Cassell’s Magazine.—Aunt Judy’s 
Magazine.—The Girl’s Own Paper, in which appears the first of a series 
of histories of “‘The Princesses of Wales.’’—The Sunday at Home, 
containing the first of a series of papers on “ Religious Manias.”—The 
Sunday Magazine, in which new serial stories are commenced, by 
Hesba Stretton and Charlotte French.—The Leisure Hour, in which a 
new serial story is commenced by the Rev. T. S. Millington; and a 
series of papers on ‘‘ Doctors In and Out of Practice,” by J. C. 
Jeaffreson.— Letts’s Magazine.—The Ladies’ Treasury.—The Atlantic 
Monthly.—Harper’s Monthly, the opening article in which is devoted 
to J. Whittier, the Quaker poet, and his home.—The American Journal 
of Mathematics.—The (New York) Library Journal. — The China 
Review.—The Continent. 


Booxs Recetvep :—History of the Canon of Holy Scripture, by 
Professor Edward Reuss, translated by David Hunter, B.D. (James 





Gemmell, Edinburgh.)——The Chair of Peter. By John Nicholas 
Murphy. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—“ The Papacy considered 
in its Institution and Development, and in the Benefits which, for 
over Eighteen Centuries, it has conferred on Mankind.”——The 
Authority of Scripture, a Restatement of the Argument, by the Rev. 
R. A. Redford. (Religious Tract Society.)——The Deity of Our Lord 
Jesus Christ and the Revised Version, by Francis Tilney Bassett, M.A. 
(Elliot Stock), an examination of the passages bearing on this doctrine, 
as they have been affected by the altered renderings of the Revisers. 
—The Duality cf the Divine Truth in Our Lord Jesus Christ, by 
George Morris. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) Lectures on the 
Lord’s Prayer, by G. F. Prescott. (Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co.) 
A Popular Introduction to the Pentateuch, and a companion 
volume, A Popular Introduction to the Books of Joshua, Judges, and 
Ruth, by the Rev. R. Wheeler Bush. (Religious Tract Society.)—— 
Lessons on the Life of Jesus, by the Rev. W. Scrymgeour. (T. and T. 
Clark.) The Twenty Thousand Clergy and the Present Crisis, by 
the Rev. R. F. Hessey, M.A. (Skeffington and Son.)——The Origin. 
of Evil, and other Sermons, by the Rev. Professor Momerie (Black- 
wood and Sons), a “third edition, enlarged.” Prayers, with a 
Discourse on Prayer, Second Series, by George Dawson, M.A. Edited 
by George St. Clair. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The Gospel 
History for the Young, by William F. Skene, D.C.L. (David Douglas.) 
Lectures on Pastoral Work, by the Bishop of Bedford (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co.), lectures delivered in the Divinity School, 
Cambridge. How We Defended Arabi, by A. M. Broadley. (Chap- 
man and Hall.) ——Sailor’s Language, by W. Clark Russell. (Sampson. 
Low and Co.) Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos of “ Ouida,” by F. Sydney 
Morris. (Chatto and Windus.) China-painting, by Florence Lewis. 
(Cassell and Co.) Asiatic Cholera, by Charles Moore Jessopp- 
(H. K. Lewis.) 





























We have received from the Art Union of London a copy of Mr. 
Sharpe’s engraving of the picture, by Mr, Elmore, “ The Tuileries on. 
June 20th, 1792.” 








ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 
FAST COLOURS. 
From 9d per yard. 


HINDLEY’S 
CHINT ZES. 





WALL PAPERS AND CURTAIN STUFFS, 


C. HINDLEY and SONS, 
290 to 294 484 OXFORD STREET, W. 





LIBERTYS’ ART CURTAINS, CHINTZ AND 
UPHOLSTERY STUFFS, 
NOVEL IDEAS IN 
LADIES’ WINTER cosTUME 
AND TOILETTE FABRICS. 
LIBERTYS’ COLOURS. 
EASTERN AND EUROPEAN DESIGNS, 
PURE FINISH, INEXPENSIVE MATERIALS. 


East India House, 
& Chesham House, ¢ REGENT STREET, W. 


“LIBERTY” 
ART 
FABRICS. 


All PATTERNS POST FREE. 





“Ts as nearly taste’ess as Cod Liver 
il can be.”"—Lancet. 


0 
ALLEN AND HANBURYS’ “‘Has almost the delicacy of salad 


. : ss oil,”’—British Medical Journal, 
“ PERFECTED “ No nauseous eructations follow after 
it is swallowed.”—Medical Press. 
co D LIV E R O | Ss Sold ONLY in capsuled bottles, at 
Is 4d, 28 6d, 43 9d, and 9s. Of 


Chemists everywhere. 





“PURE, COOLING, and 
REFRESHING; deserves pre- 
ference over other mineral 
waters.’—Dr. Lorinser, Im- 
perial Hos., Vienna. 


APOLLINARIS. 








“THE QUEEN OF ANNUAL SALE, 
TABLE WATERS.” 10,000,000. 
COLLEGE, LONDON (for LADIES), 


EDFORD 
8 and 9 YORK PLACE, Baker Street, W. 


LENT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, JANUARY 17th. 

Mr. Pickering will give a Course of Lectures on Organic Chemistry on Satur- 
days, at 1.45. 

Miss Alice Gardner will Lecture on English, Greek, and Roman History. 


Mr. Womack will commence a Course of Lectures in Physics for the B.Sc- 
Examination. B. SHADWELL, Hon. Sec. 





UNDER SPECIAL MEDICAL AUTHORITY. 


HE “MONT DORE” of BOURNEMOUTH (Limited). 
Issue of the Balance of £30,000 Six per Cent. Mortgage Debentures, in 
Bonds of £50, £100, £500, and £1,000. 

Payable 10 per ceut. on Application, and the balance of 90 per cent. on 
Allotment. Rather more than one-third only now remains for Subscription. 

TRUSTEES.—Sir Alfred Frederic Adolphus Slade, Bart.; Ernest Noel, Esq., 
M.P.; Alexander EF. Miller, E-q., LL.D., Q.C. 

The Works are now approaching completion. Applications by letter will be 
received stating the number and value of debentures required, and enclosing to 
the Secretary cheque for 10 per cent. payable as a deposit thereon. For prospectus 
and information, address the Secretary, T. C. YK, Esq., 11 Queen Victoria 
Street, London, £.C., where the Trust Deed may be inspected, 

BANKERS.—Sir Samuel Scott, Bart., and Co. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—@—— 
Backhouse (E.), Early Church History to Death of Constantine (Hamilton) 16/0 
Birch (J.), The Architecture of Stables and Country Mansions ...(Lockwood) 52/6 
Bizynos (G. M.), Greek Poems, roy 8V0 w.e..c..sceecsecsesetsstenennsseneenes (Triibner) 31/6 
Brown (R.), The Outlines of Prophetic Truth, 8v0 syns asbchsamepunpiae (Partridge) 12/0 





Butler (J.), The Salvation Army in Switzerland, cr 8V0 ........sc0cceeeeees (Dyer) 4/6 
Cameron (H. L.), Pure Gold, 3 vols. cr 8vo ........... heocetouvatonrevscseeeee (Tinsley) 31/6 
Cook (F. E.), Three Great Lives, cr 8V0 .........ceeccsceessereeeeees (Sonnenschein) 3/6 
Crofts (E.), Chapters in History of English Literature, cr 8vo ...(Rivington) 7/6 


Daily Steps Upward, 16m0_ ...............csecceeeeeeee Mecebbosninécectensescunn seeeee (Nisbet) 2/6 
Dublin Examination Questions, 1883, Cr BVO ........cccecceceeseeeeeeneeee (Longman) 4/0 
eae BY (C.), The Treasures of Truth, cr 8vo.. ....(Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Gray (A.), The Absolute Measurements in Electrici ity, &c., 18mo (Macmillan) 36 
Hazlitt (W.), The Bankruptcy Act, 1883, cr gpm Boesesccescucen (Stevens & Haynes) 10/6 
Hipwell (J.), The Passion of Our Lord, OUD «0s-veserscessovetepnes ....(Rivington) 4/0 
Hodgett (J. R. Dp COUMOr MDEIANG, BVD......0..0000-bo00ssseresesocnsonssessneeres .. (Whiting) 6/0 
Hodeon (J. 8. 4 Historical and Practical Guide to Art Illustration, 8vo (Low) 15/0 
Homer, Iliad, I. to XII., with Verse Translation by W.S. Green (Longman) 6/0 
Honey wood (P. ), Poems, 12mo (C. K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Howells (W. D.), A Little Girl among the Old Masters, royal 8vo...(Triibner) 10/0 
| beg (W ), Our National Drink Bill, cr 8vo (National Temperance League) 2/6 
Haunt (J.), Pantheism and Christianity, 8vo (Isbister) 12/6 
Hutchinson (J.), The Pedigree of Disease, Svo 
Jacob (G. A.), The Lord’s Supper Historically Considered, cr 8vo(Oxford Press) 2, 
Laveleye (E. D.), Elements of Political Economy, cr 8y0.. .(Chapman & Hall) 
Lemaistre (J.), French for Beginners, DERUD oessnsceccenss (Williams & Norgate) 2/0 
Little (J. K.), Witness of Our Lord’s Passion, cr 8vo........ } 3/6 
Gover (S.), Poems of [reland, cr 8V0 .....0.....::00-ceeeeee 
Luther (M.), First Principles of Reformation, 8vo ( 
.L.), The British Railway System, 8vo, cloth (Wilson & McCormick) 1/6 













J. Murray) 12/0 


Maclean (J. 
Marshall (W. ), Only Yesterday, 3 vols, cr 8V0............00066 (Hur:t & Blackett) 31/6 
Nicholson (J.), Dusty Mirrors, cr 8V0........0.....ssccseessecessesensessseeens (Heywood) 2/6 


Now (L. R. A.), Diary of a Magnetic Survey of a Portion of Canada (Longman) 21/0 
Richardson (B. W.), Notes for Temperance Teachers (National Temp. League) 3/6 
Romer (F. % = Caves of Ojcow, in Poland, 4t0.............sssseseeeee (Longman) 12.6 
Smith (J. G.), The Loves of Vandyke, 12mo . (C. K. Paul & Co.) 2/6 
Stevenson (i. L.), Silverado Squatters, er 8vo 
Streatfield (G. S.), Lincolnshire and the Danes, cr 8vo 









Thirty Thousand Thoughts, Vol. 1, roy 870 ......seseeeseeeeeees (C. K. Paul & Co.) 16/0 
NEEL CA, 2D. ), SUOUF AMOUR, DVO. sccseecesssnessansscnsecsssccessoned (Chapman & Hall) 12/0 
Wrieaniods (5. B.); MAGM, BG... OF BVO. .2500<<<coorcnccsescnsencsssesecestoes (Ward & Lock) 2/0 
Wallace me » ‘Description of the Isles of Orkney, 8v0... ...(Simpkin & Co.) 14/0 
Westcott (B. F.), The'Revelation of the Father, cr 8vo............... (Macmillan) 6/0 
Whitmore (F. B.), Infidel Objections to the Scriptures, CF BVO .....600 (Nisbet) 3,6 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 





It is particularly requested that all applications for Copies of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the EpitTor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 








GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


E P P Ss : S 
(Breakfast) 
Cc O Cc O A . 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS ano 
CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTROLIERS, CHANDELIERS, AND LAMPS, 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


SPECTACLES v. BLINDNESS. 


MPERFECTLY ADAPTED SPECTACLES are the cause 
of most cases of blindness and defective vision. Mr. H. LAURANCE, F.8.8,, 

Oculist Optician, 1a OLD BOND STRERT, has made the Adaptation of Spectacles 
his especial and sole study for upwards of 30 years. Sir JULIUS BENEDICT 
writes :—‘‘I have tried the principal Opticians in London without success, but 
the spectacles you have adapted suit admirably. The clearness of your glasses, 
as compared with others, is really surprising.’”’ Similar testimonials from Earl 
Lindsay, F. D. Dixon Hartland, Esq., M.P., Thomas Cook, Esq., the well-known 
Tourist Agent, &c. —Pamphlet containing valuable suggestions 2, post free. 
City Branches—6 POULTRY, and 22 FENCHURVH STREET. 











Established upwards of Half a Century. 


WERTHEIMER, LEA & CO.,, 
ENGLISH & FOREIGN PRINTERS, 











Yearly. Half- — Quarterly. 
Including postage to any Part of the United —. 
ingdom . a gare O14 38...... 07 2 
Including postago to any ‘of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France,Germany ... 110 6...... 015 8...... oc 8 
Including poz _ to India, China, &c. ... sie: MURR caacee 016 3...... 08 2 





CIRCUS PLACE, LONDON WALL, E.C. 





Books, Newspapers, Magazines, Legal and Miscellaneous Printing of 
every description. Translations from and into various Languages. 











SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Oursipe PaGcE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 

Narrow Column.. 

Half-Column 

212 6{ Quarter-Column 017 

3, and 9a per line for every additional line (of eight ane 
Displayed Advertisements acvording to space. 

Special Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months, 
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Six lines and under, 


ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR 
OIL. 











To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 


mot later than 1 a.m. on Friday. 


The Best and Safest Preserver of the Hair; contains 
no lead, nor mineral ingredients, and can now be 
had ina 


GOLDEN COLOUR, 
for fair and golden-haired people and children. 
Sizes, 3s 6d, 73, 103 6d, and 21s. Can be sent by post 
for 3d extra to 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 
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The SPECTATOR can be had on Sunday 


Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


mornings at Mr. K. 





ASES for the “SPECTATOR.” 


Price 2s 64 each, 
for BI N DIN G. 


Price 23 6d each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 





NSTITU bd of PAINTERS in OIL 
OURS, Piccadilly. 

Galleries amines ed on dark days, and after 3 p.m. 

every day. Open from 10 a.m. to6 p.m. Admission, 

1s; iustrated Catalogne, 1s; Season Ticket, 5s. 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS, 

The TWENTY-SECOND WINTER EXHIBITION 
is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall “eo East. From 10 till 5. 
Admission, 1s ; Catalogue, 6 

TLERED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


THIRD ASSISTANT-MISTRESS 

WANTED for Dr. WILLIAM’S ENDOWED 

HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Dolgelley, N. Wales 

Aresident), Hizher local Certificate and good French 
required.—Applications to the HEAD MISTRESS. 


RT NEEDLEWORK, of all kinds, 

traced and commenced, or finished. Designs 

to order. Price List forwarded on application to Miss 
‘PASSAVANT, 54 Albion Street, Leeds. 














QcHOOL for BOYS and GIRLS. 


Principat—Mrs. CASE. 
The NEXT TERM BEGINS January 2: 
Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W 


OIRA COLLEGE for LADIES, 
BODORGAN ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH, 
Principals:—Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM, and the 
Misses CONNAH, late of Moira House Ladies’ 
Schoo], Addiscombe, Croydon. 

The house is spacious and most healthily situated. 

Prospectuses on application. 
SOHOOL, 


RINITY COLLEGE 
Stratford-on-Avon.—Inclusive terms, 60 and 70 
Guineas. FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
value from £50 to £20 per annum, will be OFFERED 
for COMPETITION on JANUARY 17th. —Apply to 
the HEAD MASTER. 


DUCATIONAL—A Lady and 


Gentleman desire to receive into their Family a 
GIRL of 10 or 12 years, who would be a Companion 
for their Daughter. Could attend same school. 
Highest references required and given.—Address, 
«*J. K.,”” Messrs. VICE, Market Street, Leicester. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL 


COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER, 
Established ty Royal Charter, 1845. 
WITH LARGE FARM ATTACHED FOR THE 
PRACTICAL INSTRUCTION. 
For intending Land Owners and Occupiers, Land 
gents, Burveyors, Colonists, &. 


PRESIDENT—His Grace the ; the pre of RICHMOND 
and GORDON, 
CoMMITTEE OF tee. 
The Right Hon. the KARL of DUCIE, Chairman. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst. 


= _ Hon. Sir Michael E. Hicks-Beach, Bart., | 
Lieutenant-Colonel R. Nigel F. Kingscote, C.B., M.P. | 


George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq , M.P. 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq. 

Will'am John Edmonds, Esq. 

Major T. W. Chester Master, M.P. 


| 8.W. Conducted by Mrs. Sutton. 


N INDIAN CIVILIAN (Retired), 


and B.A. of London (Classical Honours), would 


| te glad to READ for a few hours daily in Classics or 


Modern Languages.—Address, “H. P.,”’ 6 Trouville 
Road, » Clapham Park, S.W. 


REPARATORY | SCHOOL for 

BOYS, 38 G'oucester Street, Warwick Square, 
Thorough Prepara- 
tion for the Pab’ic Schoo!s. Re crences to Parents. 
The LENT TERM will begin on MONDAY, January 
21st. Prospectuses on application. 


ADLEY COLLEG E— 

ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, at 

least, value £50, £50, £30, and £20, respectively on 

June 20h. For Boys under l4on January 1st, 1884.— 

For further particulars, apply the Rev. the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 














M. H. N. Stery-Maskelyne, Ezy., M.P. 
Lhe Right Hon. Lord Lpttahen’ 

For Prospectus of College and Farm, List of 
Scholarships, Prizes, Diploma, &., apply to the) 
PRINCIPAL 
_NEXT SESSION begins TUESDAY, January 29th. 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, 
MILL HILL, N.W 
Head Master, R. F. WEYMOUTH, D.Lit., M.A., | 
Fellow of University College, London. ‘Assistant. | 
Masters, J. A. H. MURRAY, LL.D., President of | 
Philological Society; H. A. ERLEBACH, ; 
T. JEFFERY, M.A., Camb., 9th Classic in 1877; A. | 
E. HUDSON, M.A., Oxf.; T. H. JACKSON, BA ; ; 
F. STOCK, D.Lit., M.A, Fellow of Univ. Coll., Lond.; 
R. STaVELEY, BA, 20th Wrangler in 1881 ; and 
others. Minister of the Chapel, the Rev. Professor | 
J. RADFORD THOMSON, M.A. 
SCHOOL REOPENS on JANUARY 17th. 


S"; ANDREWS SCHOOL for GERLS | 
co. eae ST. LEONARD'S SCHOOL, ST. 
DREWS, N.B. 

Head le. =, DOVE, Certificated Student of | 
Girton College, 8 eg This School provides for | 
the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN a thorough | 
Education at a moderate cost. House Girls received | 
from the age of Nine. NEXT TERM begins on| 
January 18th, 





ING’S COLLEGE, London. 
LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, 
5 Observatory Avenu*, Campden Hill, w. 
| The LENT TERM commences on MONDAY, 
| January 21st. 

For Prospectuses, apply to the SECRETARY, at the 

| above address, 

The Rev. Dr. WACE, D.D., Principal of King’s 
| Colleze, will carry on the Lectures hitherto given by 
Dr. BARRY on Holy Scri»ture and Church History, 
commencing on January 2ist. 


| OME and EDUCATION for 
YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. A. ROBERTSON, 57 
Stanley Gardens, Hampstead, DESIRES TWO or 
THREE ADDITIONAL PUPILS. The Course of 
| Instruction meets modern ——— Professors 
| attend. Highest references. Fees, from £25 per 
| term. Orphans and Indian Children received. 


IRLS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
Bradford, Yorkshire. 
Head Mistress.—-Miss STOCKER. 

Funds to the amount of £410 per annum available 
for Scholarships at the Universities. School F.es, 12 
and 15 guineas per annum. Boarding-house, 11 
Highfield, Manningham; Principal, Miss SHARPE. 
' Next TERM begins JAN UARY 22nd. 
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£500 IN PRIZES 

Are offered for EXTRACTS from the FAMILY RECORDS 
of Competitors, to be sent before MAY 15th. Full particulars 
of the conditions are published in the “Record of Family 
Faculties” (Macmillan and Co., 2s 6d), which consists of 
Tabular Forms and Directions for entering Data, with an 
Explanatory Preface, by FRANCIS GALTON, F.RS., 
Author of “ Hereditary Genius,” $c. 





EXTRACT FROM THE TIMES or January 9rn. 


“ A new and instructive recreation is offered by an eminent man 
of science to the families of England. It may be called the game of 
“Family Records.’ It is at least as attractive as most of the games, 
puzzles, and strings of questions with which many families now 
beguile their leisure and weary their acquaintances, and it is likely 
to be far more useful in its results......The inquiry he proposes to 
institute is in many respects a novel one. It is, perhaps, as well not 
to take it too seriously at first, lest those who are invited to co-operate 
should be frightened rather than attracted by it. If the plan is to 
succeed, as we sincerely trust it may, it must recommend itself by 
various motives to various minds, and we are convinced that there 
are many who would consent at once to play an attractive and in- 
teresting game, though they would be very likely to decline if they 
were asked to take part in a serious scientific inquiry. Which of the 
‘two classes of contributors to Mr. Galton’s ‘ Records’ is most likely to 
win the prizes is a different question.” 





WORKS by JOHN STUART MILL. 
SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. 2 


vols. 8vo, price 25s. 


RINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, with some of 
their Applications to Social Philosophy. PEOPLE’S EDITION, crown 
LIBRARY EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 


London: Lonemans and Co. 


Svo, 5s. 





Now ready, Voi. I., Books 1 to 12, incrown 8vo, pric 63. 


HE ILIAD of HOMER, Greek Text, with a Verse Trans- 
lation. By W. C. Green, M.A., Rector of Hepworth, Suffolk, late Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, and Assistant-Master in Rugby School. 
London: Longmans and Co. 


CRAMER’S 
NEW PIANOFORTES, 


FROM TEN GUINEAS. 


B. CRAMER and CO., by new mechanical appliances, 
e recently added to their Factory, combine in their INSTKUMENTS 
durability and moderate cost with great power, purity of tone, and general 
excellence. 
Four Octaves (Table’, portable and never requires tuning 
Five Octaves ~ 99 ‘e aes ea ws a 
‘a (Studio)... oe eas +a “ee pe .. from 16 ,, 
From £1 11s 6d per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 





... 10 Guineas, 
.13 


Pe (Yacht), with closing keyboard, in pine case — 2 
~ PP in American walnut case pe es aoe 
“ o in oak case... aaa oe uae on oe Ot ‘“ 
pe » in black-and-gold case ‘sae 26 


ae tea eee He 
From £2 2s per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Seven Octaves, in pine and other cases, from 25 guineas, 
From £2 7s 6:1 per quarter on Three-Years’ System. 
Nothing supplied but what is of the highest and most satisfactory quality. 
Exchanged any time within Three Months without loss to the Purchaser, 


J. B. CRAMER and CO., 


LONDON : Regent Street, W. ; Bond Street, W. ; Moorgate S‘reet, E.C. ; High 
Street, Notting Bill, W. LIVERPOOL: Church Street. Ani of their Agents at 
BRIGHTON, DUBLIN, BELFAST, GLASGOW, and EDINBURGH; and the 
Principal Musicsellers throughout the United Kingdom. 

PREPARATIONS OF 


MORSONS’ 
P E P MS) | N E wit, ee by the 
As Wine, in Bottles, at 3s, 53, and 93; INDIGESTION. 


Lozenges, 2s 6d and 4s 6d; Globules, 2s, 
3s 6d, and 6s 6d; and Powder, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 4s each. 


SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


The popularity Pepsine has acquired as almost a specific for chronic dyspepsia, 
indigestion, &c., is due to the fact that it is the nearest possible production of the 
active principle of the gastric juice of the stomach. Unfortunately, like all other in- 
ventions of a like nature, Pepsine has been not slightly discredited by the spurious 
manufactures that have been issued from time to time; it is therefore necessary 
as a guarantee of its efficacy to see that each bottle bears the maker’s name, 


MORSON & SON, Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 








ELHI MEDIVAL MISSION (S.P.G.)—Established 1867. 
The First Female Medical Mission begun in India. 


The Delhi and South Punjab Mission of the S.P.G. carries on its work among 
over 3,000,000 of people, and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty towns 
nd villages. Its work is carried on,—(1) By training native agents. (2) By 
fences opty pe agencies, of which the most important is medical work among 
women and children. (3) By — and night schools for boys and young men, 
with 1,535 pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 792 pupils. (5) By dividing the 
city and country into districts, giving each a systematic parochial organisation, 
for both Christians and non-Christians. The Medical Mission attended 12,983 
cases, with an average of 121 sick attended daily. Owing to the growth of the work, 
the Missionaries are responsible for raising £1,500 a year, over and above annual 
grants from the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the Medical Mission in particular, 
will be gladly received and acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, 
Minster Yard, Lincoln; by the Rev. R. R. WINTER (Delhi); or by Rev. W. 
©. BROMHEAD, Kensington Palace, W. 





SELECTIONS FROM 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS AND STUDENTS’ 


MANUALS, 
Published by CASSELL and COMPANY. 


_ Just ready, price 33, 
The Marlborough Arithmetic Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


Ready shortly, price 1s 6d. 
The Marlborough Arithmetic Rules. Crown 8vo. 


SEVENTEENTH EDITION. . 
Marlborough French Grammar, The. Enlarged and Revised. 
Arranged and Compiled by the Rev. J. F. Brigut, M.A., Master of the 
Modern School in Marlborough College. 2s 61. 


TENTH EDITION. 
Marlborough French Exercises, The. By the Rev. G. W. 
De Lis.x, M.A., French Master in Marlborough College. 3s 6d. 


FOURTH EDITION. P 
Marlborough German Grammar, The. Compiled and 
Arranged by the Rev. J. F. Briagut, M.A., Master of the Modern School in 
Marlborough College. 33 6d. 


TENTH EDITION. 
Professor Morley’s First Sketch of English Literature. 
Pp. 912, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6. 
** Full of admirable matter, carefully and consecutively arranged.’’—Spectator. 


. , , 166TH THOUSAND. F : 
Cassell’s French Dictionary (french-English and English- 
French). Revised, Corrected, and considerably Enlarged. By Professor E. 
Rovupavup, B.A., Paris. Pp.1,150, clo.h, price 33 61. 
“The new edition of Cassell’s French Dictionary seems fully to justify the 
claim made in its preface,—that it is at once the cheapest and most complete and 
extensive, the only thoroughly accurate book of the kind in this country.”— 


Record, 
? 107th THOUSAND. , 
French, Cassell’s Lessons in. Entirely New and Revised 
Edition. Considerably Enlarged by Professor E. RovsBaup, B.A, Paris. 
Parts I, and II., cloth, each 2s 6d; complete, 4s 641.—KEY, 1s 6d. 


. SEVENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 
Spelling, A Complete Manual of, on the Principles of Con- 
—— -_ COMPARISON. By J. D. Moretti, LL.D., H.M.’s Inspector of 
Schools, 1s, ° 


Galbraith and Haughton’s Scientific Manuals. By the Rev. 
Professor GALBRAITH, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin ; and the Rev. 
Professor Haveuton, M.D., D.C.L., F.R.S. 

ARITHMETIC. 3s 6d. HYDROSTATICS. 3361. 

PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. AS tRONOMY. 


3s 6d. 36 
EUCLID. Books I., If., III. STEAM ENGINE. 33 6d. 


2s 6d. 





EUCLID. Books lV., V., VI. 2s 6d. ALGEBRA. Pt. I. 2s 6d. Complete, 7s 6d. 
MATHEMATICAL TABLES. 33 61. TiDES and TIDAL CURRENTS. 3s. 
MECHANICS, 2s 6d. NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. By Pro- 
OPTICS, 2: 61. fessor HavGaTon, 33 61. 


_ SECOND EDITION. : 
Practical Mechanics. By Professor Joun Perry, M.E. With 


numerous I)lustrations, 33 6d. 


Intermediate Text-book of Physical Science. 
Bowmay, D.Sc., F.R.A.S., F.L.S. Illustrated. Cloth, 33 6d. 


English Grammar, the Uppingham. By the Rev. Epwarp 


THRING, Head Master of Uppingham School. 33 6d. 


Commentary for Schools. Consisting of the Separate Books 
of the New Testament Commentary for English Readers (edited by the Lorp 
Brisuor of GLovcesTteR and Bxisto1), in Small Volumes, suitable for 
Fducational Purposes. 


By F. H. 


Vol. I.—Sr. Mattuew. 33 6d, Vol. VITI.— Gatatians, EPpnHeEsIANs, 
Vol. }I.—Sr. Marg. 33. and PHILIPPIANS. 3:3. 

Vol. JII.—Sr. Luxe, 3s 6d. Vol. IX.— CoLoss1ans, THESSALON- 
Vol. IV.—Sr. Joun. 3s 6d. IANS, and TimotnHy. 33. 


Vol. X.—Titvus, PHILEMoN, HEBREWS, 
JAMES. 33. 

Vol. XI.—Peter, Jupe, and Joun, 33. 

Vol. XI{.—TuHe REVELATION. 33. 


Vol. V.—TuHE Acts OF THE APOSTLES. 
3s 6d, 

Vol. VI.—Romans. 2s 6d. 

Vol. VII.—Corintuians I. and II. 33s. 


Music, An Elementary Manual of. By Henry Lestiz. 
Eighth Kdition, 1s, 


Little Folks’ History of England. Ninth and Cheap 


Edition, cloth, Is 61. 


Euclid, Cassell’s. Edited by Professor Wautace, M.A. 125th 
Thousand, cloth limp, Ls. 


Algebra, The Elements of. By Professor Wattace, M.A. 


Fifteenth Thousand, New Edition, cloth limp, 1s. 


Decisive Events in History. By Tuomas Arcuer. With 
16 Original Illustrations, Seventh Edition, fap. 4to, cloth gilt, 53. 
“These events, the tarning-points of history, are well told and admirably illus- 
trated.”’—Educational Times, 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. 
Giving the Derivation, Source, or Origin of about 20.000 Common Phrases, 
Allusions, and Words that have a Tale to Tell. Fifteenth Edition, pp. 
1,060, er 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The Story of English Literature. By Anna Bucktanp. 5s. 





Complete in 18 Books, 2d each. 
Cassell’s Graduated Copy-Books. Printed from Copper-plate 
Copie:, on superior paper, carefully prepared for writing purposes, and con- 
taining everything required for the formation of good handwriting. 


ea CASSELL and COMPANY’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE, 
containing particulars of their Educational Works and Students’ Manuals, 
including French, German, Latin, History, Grammar, Geography, Spelling, 
Reading, Writing, Drawing, Euclid, Algebra, Dictionaries, Technological 
Manuals, &c., will be sent post free, on application to 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, Ludgate Hill, London. 
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ICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
MANCHESTER. 
DEGREES in MEDICINE and SURGERY. 
The Statutes and Regulations concerning Courses 
of Study and Examinations for their Degrees are now 
ublished, and can be obtained from the University 
Registrar. 

ll particulars as to Degrees in Arts, Science, and 
Law, together with Copies of the Charters, Examina- 
tion Papers, &c,, wi'l be found in the Calendar (price 
1s), published by Messrs. MACMILLAN and CO., 
London, and Mr. J. E. CORNISH, Piccadilly, Man- 
chester. A. T. BENTLEY, M A., Registrar 


| alate: COLLEGE. 





PRINCIPAL, 
Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, 
Oxford. 
Vick- PRINCIPAL. 
Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The College has a Junior Department, and a Junior 
House for Boys under 13. 

Houses, at moderate as well as at higher rentals, 
can be cbtained in the immediate neighbourhood of 
the College. 

The NEXT TERM will COMMENCE on FRIDAY, 
January 25th. 

F. W. MADDEN, M.R8.A S., Secretary. 


OODCOTE HOUSE, WINDLE- 
SHAM, BAGSHOT. 

A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS between 
the ages of 7 and 14. Terms, from 100 to 120 guineas, 





[Copy.] 

Dear Sir,—My partner, Charles S. Jerram, who 
has been here so many years, is, I am happy to say, 
still working with me. The Charles 8. Jerram of 
Godalming, whose advertisement you have seen, is 
my partner’s cousin, an old pupil and very good 
friend of ours.—Yours truly, 

CHARL*¥S B. FENDALT. 


INGFIELD BIRKDALE, SOUTH- 


PORT. 

Miss LEWIN RECEIVES BOYS for BOARD and 
INSTRUCTION, between the ages of 6 and 13 years. 

The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
JANUARY 17th. 

Prospectuses on application. References kindly 

rmitted to Profess»r Huxley, F.12.S. LL.D., 4 

arlborough Place, St. John’s Wood, London ; Dr. 
a C.B., F.R.S, University of London, 
Burlington Gardens; F. Nettlefuld, Esq, Streatham 
Grove, Norwood, S.K., and others. 


ORNING PREPARATORY 
CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 
(exclusively), 13 Somerset Street, Portman Square, 
The LENT TERM will COMMENCE THURSDAY, 
January 17th. New Boys, 10 o’clock ; Juniors, 10,30; 
Upper School, 11 o’clock. 
There is no Vacancy in Junior School, and one 
only in Senior. 
Letters addressed to Miss WOODMAN as above 
will be forwarded. 


HE HAMMOND 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE. 

There are VACANCIES in this College for TEN 
APPRENTICE-STUDENTS, who will be thoroughly 
grounded in the elements of Electricity, and tained 
to become practical Engineers on the Installations 
and in the Manufacturing Works of the Hammond 
Company. 

The Course lasts for two ye*rs, at tie end of which 
the Company will be pre; ared to offer posts to those 
who have served their time satisfactorily. 

For terms and full ivformation, apply to the 
PRINCIPAL, the Hammond Company, Electrical 
Engineering College, 2 Red Lion Square, W.C ; or to 
P. A. LATHAM, M A., Secretary, 110 Cannon Street, 


- UNION 


BANK OF AUSTRALIA, 
LIMITED. 
ESTABLISHED 
Paid-up Capital ... ie & 
Reserve Fund nr, me .. £910,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors £3,000,000 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND, 
er at 30 Days’ Sight, are granted on the Bank’s 
Branches throughout the Colonies of Australia, New 














£1,500,000 











Zealand, and Fiji. 
TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANCES are made to the 
Colonies. 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
Bizx SH oK BAN K— 

Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac- 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 

. Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank also receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand. The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables ; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of 
ks and Shares. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
HE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL, 
with the mild winter climate of Western 
Devon. Rooms facing south, overlooking the Hotel 
gardens, specially fitted for winter use. Reduced 
tariff from November Ist.—Address, MANAGER, 
Ilfracombe, Devon. 


HE HULL, BARNSLEY, and 

WEST-RIDING JUNCTION RAILWAY and 
DOCK COMPANY. 

(Incorporated 43 and ot cap. 199, August 26th, 


ISSUE of £3,000,000 
per Cent, PERPETUAL PREFERENCE 
STOOK, 1884, 

Price of Issue, £85 for every £100 of Stock. 
Dividend contingent on the profits of each year, and 
to commence to accrne on January Ist, 1887. 
Authorised by the Special General Meetings of the 
Proprietors, held on February 24th, 1883, and on 
Augnst 25th, 1883, in accordance with the 
Provisions of the Hull, Barnsley, and West- 
Riding Juncet’on Riilway and Dock (New Werks) 
Act, 1882, and the Hull, Barnsley, and West- 
Riding Junction Ralway and Dock (Various 

Powers) Act, 1883. 

Subscriptions are invited for the balance unallotted 
of the above Stock, on the following terms and con- 
ditions :— 

1. The priee is £85 for every £100 of Stock, and 
no sum less than £10, or that is not a multiple of 
£10, will be allotted. 

2. The deposit on allotment is £20 per £100, and 
must be piid to the Bankers named on the Allot- 
ment Letter on or before Januiry 31-t, 1884 If 
not so paid, the allotment will thereupon become 
cancelled, 

3.:The balance is payable in the instalments 
and on the dates of payment subjoined, viz. :— 

£15 per £100 on the Ist July, 1884. 
£i5 - a" 1st January, 1825. 
£15 ” o Ist July, 1885. 
£20 - . 1st January, 1886, 

4. Subscribers will have the option of paying 
the above-named instalments in advance on the day 
fixed for the payment of the deposit, or any one 
of the days fixed for the payment of the first or 
any subsequent instalment ; and interest at the 
rate of £5 per cent. per annum will be allowed 
by way of rebite, for the time the payment in 
advance is made, 

5. lf ‘an instalment remains unpaid after the 
dus date, interest at the rate of £6 per cent. per 
annum will be ch:rged upon the arreurs. 

6. In the event of any instalment and the 
interest due thereon remaining unpaid for more 
than 30 days after the due date, the Directors 
reserve to themselves the right to declare all 
previous payments forfeited, and to dispose of the 
Stock at their discretion fur the benefit of the 
Company. 

7. No sum less than £10, or that is not a 
multiple of £10, will be transferred, and Stock 
transferred is to be he'd by the transferee subject 
to the conditions of the original Allotment ; and 
po Stock will be transferred, until avy instalment 
of which nvutize has been given is paid. 

8. Twenty-one da;s’ notice of the first and 
Subsequent instalments will be sent by post to the 
Regi-tere! Proprietors of the Stock. 

The rapidly approaching completion of the Com- 
pany’s works, authorized by their Act of 1880, renderg 
it very Cesirable that the exten ion of the Company’s 
system to H: dder:field and Halifax, the construction 
of the new Fish Dock, and the completion of the 
Central Passenger Station in Hull, as authorised by 
the Company’s Acts of 1882 and 1833 respectively, 
should |e proceeded with without delay. 

It has been rezolved to enter upon a contract with 
Messrs. Lucas and Aird for the construction of the 
entire works, on arbitration terms and prices, with a 
view to the s‘rictest economy. This arrangement 
has been accepted by that firm, and it is believe1 the 
works can be completed in three years from their 
commencement. 

The trade of Hull, upon which the prosperity of 
the Cowpany’s undertaking must always largely de- 
pend, continues stevlily to increase. The tonnage 
upon which dock dues were paid in 1882 was 2,425,372 
tons, against 2,217,219 tons in the previous year, 
showing an increase of 208,153 tons. The estimated 
tonnage to the close of this year is 2,525,000, showing 
a further increase of about 100,000 tons over 1882, 
and a total increase over 1831 of more than 309,000 
tons. 

‘Lbe extension of the Company’s system to Hudders- 
field and Halifax will be of incalculable advantage 
in preserving and fostering the trade of the port 
with the West Riding and the Midland districts. 

The construction o the Fish Dock, urgently called 
for by a large section of the trade, will large'y in- 
crease the volume of that trade, and put a highly 
remunerative traffic on the railway. 

The Company’s Act of 1882, authorising the exten- 
sion of their system to Huddersfield and Halifax, was 
promcted at the req ‘est of a deputation, composed of 
members of the Corporations and Chambers of Com- 
merce of Huddersfield and Halifax, and the merchants 
and manufacturers of those towns and the surround. 
ing districts. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the deputation, in 
seeking to obtain further railway fac:lities, truthfully 
represented the views not only of the respective Cor- 
porations to which they belonged, but those also of a 
manufacturing and industrial population approaching 
400,000 in number. 

The Corpora‘ ions of Huddersfield and Halifax were 
desirous of contributing each the sum of £50,000 to 
the Capital required, and their desire in this respect 
(althongh not acceded to by Parliament) was in each 
case unanimously supported by the Ratepayers in 
public meeting assembled, 

The objects sought to be obtained by the Company’s 
Act of 1882 were :— x 

1. The establishment of good local connection 
between Halifax and Huddersfield. 

2. To obtain improved communication between 
those towns and the Midland districts, the West 
of England, and the Port of Hull. 

5. To oen up new sources of Coal supply, for 
household and mannfacturing purposes, to the 
towns of Huddersfield and Halifax and the sur- 
rounding districts. 

That portion of the line which lies between Cud- 
worth and Huddersfield passes through an important 
section of the Flockton coalfield, and, in addition, will 
open ont the South-Yorkshire coalfield to the Hud- 
dersfield merchants and manufacturers, who are ina 
great measure forced to seek their supplies by means 


Four 








of carting, at a heavy cost. The railway facilities 
hitherto given to the towns of Huddersfield ang 
Halifax have been lament:ble in the extreme, not 
only as regards local traffic with each other, but with 
regard also to their connection with the Midland 
districts and with London. 

This state of affairs will be entirely remedied 
the construction of the proposed line, together wit' 
the joint Midland and Hull and Barnsley station at 
Cudworth. 

The Hull and Barnsley Railway Company have 
made an agreement with the Midland Railway 
Company whereby the use of the line is accorded to 
the latter Company on equitable terms, and the Hull}. 
and Barnsley Company have received an intimation, in 
writing, that the Midland Railway Company, in 
entering into that agreement in 1882 for running 
powers over this line, did so with the full intention, 
which they still retain, of exercising those running 
powers between Cudworth, Huddersfield, and Halifax, 
upon completion of the railway. 

The relations between the Hull and Barnsley 
Railway Company and the Midland Railway Com 
continue to be of a friendly character, and hold = | 
the strongest assurance that the traffic of both 
Companies between Cudworth, Huddersfield, and 
Halifax will workei harmoniously and 
economically, and that the whole trade of the district 
will be thoroughly developed. 

It is impossible to conceive any announcement of 
greater importance than the above, to all who have 
the welfare at heart of the commercial and industrial 
classes in the West Riding of Yorkshire, or who are 
interested in the continued and increasing prosperity 
of the Midland Railway Company. 

There can be little doubt that the co-operation of 
the two Companies working over this line will alone 
secure the payment of the reasonable dividend of £4 
per cent.,-but it should be borne in mind that when 
the dividend on this Stock commences to accrue, it 
will be secured as a first charge (after payment of 
Debenture Interest) upon the profits of the entire 
property of the Hull and Barnsley Railway Company, 
which will consist, when their authorised works are 
complete 1, of 97 miles of Railway and a Do:k Estate 
of about 400 acres in extent, supplied with two docks 
of 46 acres and 14 acres of water respectively. 

The price of £85 per £100, at which this Stock is 
issued, renders it a very desirable investment, having 
regard to the prospect of its ultimate val.e, and the 
present value of English Railway Preference Stocks, 

A Bill has been deposited in Parliament by the mer. 
chants and others of Halifax for the construction of 
the necessary short connecting link between that town 
and Holmfield, on the Great Northern Railway, and 
it is hoped that arrangements will be made, whereby, 
if this proposed line be als» sanctioned the Hull and 
Birnsley Company (and through them the Midland 
Railway Company) will have the use of it on terms to 
be agreed, thus securing the long needed route to 
Scotland and the North throngh Huddersfieid and 
Halifax. 

An epitome of some of the principal evidence given 
before the Committees of Parliament, together with 
explanatory maps, ani forms of application, may be 
obtained from the Bankers of the Company, Messrs, 
Smith, Payne, and Smiths, London; Messrs. Samuel 
Smith Bros. and Co., Hull; also, from the following 
Brokers, Messrs. Capel and Co., 5 Throzmorton 
Street, London; Messrs. Mullens, Marshall, and Co.,- 
Lombard Street, London; Messrs. Moore and Son, 
Huddersfield; Mr. J. H. Thackrah, Halifax; and 
from the Secretary, at the Offices of the Company in 


Hull, 
By Order, 
J. DANIELL, Secretary.. 
Hull, January llth, 1884. 





64 CORNHILL. 

ERILS ABOUND on EVERY SIDE! 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
INSURES AGAINST 
ACCIDENTS of all KIND3,—on LAND or WATER, 


AND HAS 
TAE LARGEST INVESTED CAPITAL, 
THE LARGEST INCOME, 
AND PAYS YEARLY 
THE LARGEST AMOUNT OF COMPENSATION 
of any Accidental Assurance Company. 
CHAIRMAN .., ... Harvie M. Fargunar, Esq. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
West-Eno Orrice—8 GRAND HOTEL 
BUILDINGS, CHARING CROSS; 


OR AT THE 
Heap Orrice—64 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.0. 
WIuULIAM J, VIAN, Secretary. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London, 
EstTaBLISHED 1782, 


Insurances against Loss by Fire aud Lightning 
effected in all parts of the World. 


aan claims arranged with promptitude and liber. 
ity. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


HE COMMERCIAL UNION 

ASSURANCE COMPANY.—Fire, Life, Marine. 
Capital Fully Subscribed... 
Capital Paid up... “ 








oo eee » ;' 


Life Fund in Special Trust for Life 
Policyholders exceeds one ove eee 809,000 
Other Funds on 953,000 


ToTaL INVESTED Founps Urwarps OF Two MILuIons. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds ... £1,077,000 
Chief Offices—19 and 20 Cornhill, London, E.0, 
West-End Office—8 Pall Mall, London, $.W. 


UN FIRE and LIFE OFFICES, 
Threadneedle Street, E.C.; Charing Cross, 
8.W.; Oxford Street (corner of Vere Street), W. 
FIRE. Established 1710. Home and Foreign 
Insurances, at moderate rates, 
LIFE. Established 1810. 8 
young lives. Large Bonuses, 
of Claims 





ially low rates for: 
mediate Settlemen’. 
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A REVISED LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW BOOKS IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


IS NOW READY, AND WILL BE FORWARDED POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 





*,* Fresh Copies of all Works of General Interest are added to the Library from day to day as the Demand increases, and an 
ample Supply is provided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


FOR A CONSTANT SUCCESSION OF THE BEST NEW BOOKS. 
OR, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, FOR A WEEKLY DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN ANY PART OF LONDON. 








TWO OR THREE FAMILIES IN ANY NEIGHBOURHOOD MAY UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION. 
PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A REVISED CATALOGUE OF BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


For Gentlemen’s Libraries, Drawing-room Tables, Wedding and Birthday Presents, and School and College Prizes, 
IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, POSTAGE FREE, ON APPLICATION. 








All the Best Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained at 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET ; 


281 REGENT STREET; and 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


ones ee & ITALIAN SILK COVERLETS, 
MEMORY! AND DRAPERIES. 


OR THE INSTANTANEOUS ART OF NEVER 
FORGETTING! 


Uses none of the * Localities,” ** Pegs,” “Links,” or | A NEW HAND-WOVEN ARTICLE in ALGERIAN and ORIENTAL COLOURINGS. 


** Associations ’’ of Mnemonics 








ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. Charming for Portiéres, Curtains, and all Decorative Purposes. 
6@ Great Inducements to Correspondence Classes. is peer P 
PROSPECTUS POST-FREE, Sizes, 75 inches x 59 inches ............se0008 12s 6d each. 
After five months’ acquaintance with the Loiset- 82 x 76 18s 6d 
tian System, Dr. ANDREW WILSON, F.RS.E., ” - ” i Seseegeaeene sree ” 


thus again writes in his journal, Health, under date 
of September 14th, 1883 :—‘‘ Proressor LOISETTE’S 
SYSTEM OF mone ho evapo to numer- 
ous correspondents, we to state that, from recent 

facts which have come to our knowledge, we are DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
gratified in being able to reindorse all that we 
formerly said in favour of this system of developing WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, London, W. 
the recollective and analytical powers. The interest 
we take in —— ey 8 a is fgg 
on our appreciation o: e literally marvellous re- 

sults which, not only in our own case, but in that of M Oo R E 3 LA Cc Hy E R R Y B R A N DY. 
many others, have been attained under his method of GRANT'S Delici 1 whol ‘Serato ied 

instruction. There can be no question of the sound- fa ado iS bp Eetsiomen po cnet sep 








- of = a tga ao system is —- 

and we frankly regard such a training as Mr. 

Loisette offers as one of the most important educa- J 

tional advantages which it has hoes our lot to GRANT’S ORANGE COGNAC. 
A fascinating Liqueur of high quality. 


encounter.” 
Professor LOISETTE, 37 New Oxford Street TONIC Valuable to Sportsmen ; pleasant with Aérated Waters. 
(Opposite Mudie’s Library). 


Gold Medal, Paris, Medals: Sydney, GRANT’S GINGER COGNAC. 


Melbourne, Christchurch, N.Z. A Stomachic of extra superior quality, made of the finest old Cognac. 
£old by all Dealers, 


Manufacturer: T. GRANT, Distillery, Maidstone. 





FRY’S!/yyRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
**A most delicious and valuable LIQUEURS. 
article.”’—Standard. 
PURE COCOA ONLY. 
Cocoa RY'S COCOA _ EXTRACT. ASK FOR 
** Strict .—W. W. Stoddart, J 
F.LC., F.0.8. Gity. nalyst, Bristol. . | E B | G Cc 0 M P A N Y S 


A 
SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 

















UNVILLE'S OLD IRISH] CAUTION.—Numeroas interior and low- EXTRACT 
is recommended by the ical Pro- ‘ : Seeded 7 ‘ 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold priced substitutes ‘being in the market, with OF M E AT. 


the es a of vate in the world. Supplied coe <a peek and portraits of the 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation. ate Baron Liebig, purchasers must insist upon . ee 
— on application to DUNVILLE and CO., | having the Liebig Company’s Extract of The onJy brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig 








Limi Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at * i 
their d fi cao Meat. '«* In use in most households throughout the 
Lo - A Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, Kingdom. 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Ask for the Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 
AY? ™M mm 1g ° 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across Label. and see that no other is substituted for it. 


PILLS.—Ever Useruy.—The afflicted by ill- 
Pe cage hag a fully - the face, and 
at once seek a remedy forthem. A short search will 
convince the most sceptical that these noble medica- W 
ments have afforded ease, comfort, and oftentim s A L L H 0 Ss U F F E R F R 0 M Cc 0 L D s 
‘complete recovery, to the most tortured sufferers. SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 
The Ointment will cure all descriptions of sores, 


wounds, bad legs, sprains, eruptions, erysipelas, rheu- D R : D U N B A R S A L K A R A M, 


matism, ae. and prs a — ills — 

in correcting and strengthening the stomach, an . . 
in restoring a deranged liver to a wholesome condition, Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 
in rousing torpid kidneys to increase their secretion, | Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
and in re-establishing the natural healthy activity of | been neglected and become severe, will give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. To open the bottle, 
the bowels. Holloway’s are the remedies for com- | dip the stopper into very hot water, and rub off the isinglass. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, 
plaints of all classes of society, Dr, DUNBAR, care of Messrs, F, Newbery and Sons, 1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C. | 
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THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Only Yesterday. By William 


MarsuHatt, Author of *‘ Monsell Digby,” &c. 
One False, Both Fair. By 
Joun Berwick Harwoop. 
Di Faweett. By 0. L. Pirkis, 

Author of ‘A Very Opal,” &c. 
A Christmas Rose. By Mrs. 
Ranvpotru, Author of “Gentianella,” &c. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 





Just published, price 1s. 

URRY, WORRY, and MONEY: 

the Bane of Modern Education. By T, Prip- 

ain TEALE, M.A. Oxon., F:R.C.S, Surgeon to the 

General Infirmary, Leeds. Being the Presidential 

Address delivered in the Health Department of the 

Social Science Congress held at Hudderfield, October 
8, 1883. With an Appendix. 

London: SImPK1n, MARSHALL, and Co., 4 Stationers’ 

Hall Court. 
Leeds: CHartEes Goopat, Cookridge Street. 


NSOR’S CHRONOLOGICAL 
CHART.—In consequence of the facili es 

of carriage offered by the Parcels Post, the Author of 
this CHART has resolved to REDUCE the PRICE 
ONE-HALF, and to supply it himself to the pur- 
chaser,—Circular, with testimonials, prices, &c., sent 
pore on application to E. J. ENSOR, Milborne 

ort, Somerset. 








HE LONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. 
James’s Square, 8.W. 
PrESIDENT—LORD HOUGHTON. 
Vicr-PRESIDENTS. 

Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. 
His Grace the Lord ARCHBISHOP of DUBLIN. 
E. H. BUNBURY. Esq. 
Lord TENNYSON D’EYNOVURT. 
TRUSTEES. 
Lord HOUGHTON. 

Earlof CARNARVON. | Earl of ROSEBERY 

The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient 
and Modern Literature, in various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee 
of £6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
allowed to country and ten to town members, 
Reading-rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. 
Catalogue, 1875, price 16s; to Members, 12s. 
Supplement (1875-1880), price 53; to Members, 43s. 
Prospectuses on application. 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


For the safe and orderly keeping of all LETTERS 





and PAPERS, Manuscript or Printed, use 


STONE’S PATENT BOXES. 


A SAMPLE BOX, with illustrated Catalogue 
of all sizes and prices, sent by PARCELS 
POST to any address in the United Kingdom on 
the receipt of 2s 6d in Stamps or Postal Order 


payable to 
Manufacturer 


HENRY STONE, and Patentee, 


FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFEOT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 


FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 


FISHER'S DRESSING-BAGS. 


CATALOGUES POST-FRER. 
FISHER, 188 STRAND. 


BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


Tue Great REMEDY 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain is quickly relieved, and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their 
use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking 
any vital part. 
Sold by all Chemists, at 1s 14d and 2s 9d per box. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established Sixty Years, 

Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It pre- 
vents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey ; Cleauses 
from Dandriff ; Restores when fa'ling off ; Strengthens 
Weak Hair; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, and 
Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 3s 6d, 63, and Ils. 
2 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


BANBURY. 











] 





Mr. GLADSTONE.—See the First Article in the 
RITISH ARTERLY 
REVIEW, No. CLVII. For JANUARY. 
Price 6s, now ready. Aunual Subscription, 21s, post 
free, payable in advance. 
CONTENTS. 
1. Mr. GLADSTONE. 
2. THE INSPIRATION OF DEATH IN FoLK-POETRY, 
3. PALESTINE WEST OF THE JORDAN. 
4, Lay anD MeEpicat Funcrions 1n Hospitat 
ADMINISTRATION. 
5, ULSTER AND HOME-RULE, 
6. ReEcENT THEORIES ON THE PENTATEUCH. 
7. PoLITIcaL SURVEY OF THE QUARTER, 
8. CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
— Hopper and Stoucuton, 27 Paternoster 
w. 


NOTICE.— DEAN PLUMPTRE’S IDEAL BIO- 
GRAPHY of EZEKIEL is Commenced in the 
EXPOSITOR for JANUARY. 

NOTICE. — ARCHDEACON FARRAR’S' THE 
REFORMERS as EXPOSITORS, commenced in 
the EXPOSITOR for JANUARY, which contains 


“ Erasmus.” 

i i *- EXPOS ITOR 
.__ Edited by Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. Price 

1s, Monthly, post free. 

CONTENTS FOR JANUARY. 

EZEKIEL: ANIDEAL Bro@RaPHy. By the Very Rev. 
E. H. Plumptre, D.D. 

BIOGENESIS AND DEGENERATION. By Almoni Peloni. 

THe REFORMERS AS Expositors.—I. Erasmus. By 
Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., F.R.S8. 

Apam’s GOSPEL. By the Editor, 

Jacop’s Prrtar. By Rev. J. E. Yonge, M A. 

Tue Ten Pieces OF SILVER. By Agnes Grace Weld. 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster 
iw. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
313, will be Published on WEDNESDAY, 
January 16th, 








ConTENTS. 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES, 
ENGLISH CHURCH IN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
FINANCIAL PROSPECTUS. 
. FARMING UNDER THE TUDORS. 
THE Corts AND Ex Istam, 
DWELLINGS OF THE Poor. 
First anp Last WaR OF TRoy. 
BIOGRAPHIC4L DICTIONARIES, 
SraTISTICcs OF AGITATION, 
THE Comina SEssION. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


\HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
325, will be Published on TUESDAY NEXT. 
CONTENTS, 

GOVFRNMFNT OF THE INDIAN EMPIRE. 

THE SPENCERIAN PHILOSOPHY. 

THE ANAtCHY OF Paris. By Maxime du Camp. 
EDERSHEIM’S LIFE AND TIMES OF THE MESSIAH, 
THE EGYPTIAN QUESTION. 

THE LiTERARY LIFE OF ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
EccLESIASTICAL JURISDICTION. 

Aw Empassy 10 Rome. 

2, PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 
London: Lonemans & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Buack. 


. LADIES’ TREASURY, 
FOR JANUARY, price 7d, contains :— 
A LarGe CoLoureD HOLLYHOCK DESIGN FOR 
EMBROIDERY. 
A LarGe CoLouRED FasHION PLATE OF BALL 
CosTuMES. 
SEVERAL ENGRAVINGS OF BALL CosTUMES. 
A Design FoR ImitatT ON INDIAN Ivory PAINTING, 
DESIGNS IN KNITTING AND BEAD Work. 

THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF A NEw TALE, 
Lovey LEsBIA: OR A LiFE’s ROMANCE, 
PrizE COMPETITION QUESTIONS, 

NoTEs ON DRESSMAKING. 

Hints on Cookery, &c. 


London: BemMROSE AND Sons, 23 Old Bailey. 


NOWLEDGE: an_ [Illustrated 
: Magazine of Science, Art, and Literature. 
Price 2d, weekly. Mdited by RicHarp A. Proctor. 
Articles are now appearing in serial form on Insects, 
Flowers, Telescopic Studies, Microscopic Studies, 
Strength, Happiness, The Almanack, Tricycles, 
Chance, Whist, Chess, &c. 

Every Friday, price 2d; yearly, post-free, 103 10d; 
also in Monthly Parts, Just published, Part 26, De- 
cember, 1333, price 10d. Just ready, Vol. IV., July to 
December, 1883, price 7s €d. 

London: WYMAN AND Sons, 74-76 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 
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Just published, crown 8vo, paper covers, price 2s 6d. 
GRICULTURE and ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE REFORM in BENGAL. By a 
BENGAL CIVILIAN. 
London: Wyman and fons, 74-76 Great Queen 
Street, W.C. 


Just publish 
aT, £ 





ed, crown 8vo, cloth, price 23 61, 
RESTON. ORIGINAL 
e ESSAYS. 1. Onthe Social Relations of the 

Sexes. 2. Science and Sectarian Religion. 3. On 
the Scientific Basis of Personal Responsibility, &c. 
By S. Totver Preston, Esq. 

WituiaMs and Norgate, 14 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


J {EW in RATISBON CATHEDRAL. 
—See BUILDER for this week (4d, by p st, 
43d). Also Church and Vicarage at North Kensington ; 
Church, Hartlepool ; Hospital, Newcastle-on-Tyne— 
The Threatened Strike in the Coal Trade—America 
ani the Fine Art-—The Burlington-House Lean 
Exhibition—Indiau Engineering—Fountaius Abbey 
(Architectural Association Meeting)—The Acquisition 
of Rights to Light—General Notes ; &c.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 





JUST READY. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo, 21s, 


ALARIC WATTS; 


A NARRATIVE OF HIS LIFE, 
By his Son, 
ALARIC ALFRED WATTS. 


Associated with the Literature and Art of the first 
half of the century, the life of Alaris Watts will be 
found to contain interesting and valuable facts, 
remini » and correspond hitherto un. 
published, of and concerning his friends among the 
Puets and Painters of that day,—of Coleridge, Words. 
worth, Southey, Hood, among the former ; of Leslie 
Constable, Etty, De la Roche, Ary Scheffer, an 
Deveria, among the latter. 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Burlington Street. 





Immediately, in 2 vols., 24s. 


The COURT of the TUILERIES, 


From the Restoration to the Flight of Louis 
Philippe. By CaTHsRINE CHARLOTTE, Lady Jack- 
son, Author of “Old Paris,’ &c, In 2 vols. large 
crown 8vo, 24s, With Portraits. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 New Burlington Street. 


TWO NEW NOVELS 
BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 








By the Author of “‘ The Senior Partner,” &. 


SUSAN DRUMMOND. By Mrs. 


J. H. Rippert, Author of ‘The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Which Shall it Be ?”” 


The EXECUTOR. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER, Author of “ Her Dearest Foe,” &c, 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Just published, 8vo, with 2 Maps and 6 Plans, 21s, 
A HISTORY OF THE INDIAN 
MUTINY, 


AND OF THE DISTURBANCES WHICH 
ACCOMPANIED IT AMONG THE 
CIVIL POPULATION. 


By T. R. E. HOLMES, 


“ Always lucid, often powerful and picturesque...... 
In the sifting and collating of all this enormous store: 
of information he has shown not 7 industry, but 
judgment, and for the most part, rigid impartiality,’” 
—Scotsman, 

“Of these and many other stirring deeds of that 
heroic time, Mr. Holmes gives a most interesting, 
impartial, and graphic account.”—Echo, 


London: WM. H. ALLEN and CO., 
13 Waterloo Place, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, Illustrated, 21s. 

HE VY PRINCIPLES 0o& 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. With an Answer 

to Professor Huxley, President of the Royal Society, 

on the Laws of Motion. Also, 1d each, Answers to 

“Nature,” and to “ Knowledge.’ By WILLIAM 
LEIGHTON JorDaN, F.R.G.S. 

London: Davip Boavg, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


Third Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 53. 


HE STANDARD of VALUE. B 
WILuisM LEIGHTON JORDAN, F.R.G.S. Part I. 
Lord Liverpool’s Oversight and its Consequences, II. 
The Double Standard and the National Debt. IIE, 
The Pound Sterling, its History and Character. IV. 
Replies in Discussion, and other Articles on the 
Subject. 
London: Davip BoavE, 3 St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 


Twelfth Edition, post free, One Shilling, 


R. WATTS on ASTHMA and 
BRONCHITIS.—A Treatise on the only Success- 
ful Method of Curing these Diseases. By RoBERT 
G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., F.C.8., &&., 5 Bulstrode 
Street, Cavendish Square, London, 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS, 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIA- 
TION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERVANTS is 
prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post free, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s }er 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 14 Grosvenor Road, Westminster, to 
whom Subscriptions and Donations towards the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
rene. —Aneom, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Malt 
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MR. UNWIN’S LIST. 


THIRD EDITION. 


ARMINIUS VAMBERY: his Life and 


Adventures. Written by Himseur. With Woodbury Portrait and 14 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo, cloth extra 16s. 


“Never, perhaps, has the ethos of the traveller proper, who is not strictly a 
geographer, or @ political agent, or a missionary, or a glorified bagman, or a 
filibuster, been better exemplified.”—Saturdau Review. . ’ 

“*We must leave the reader to accompany Professor Vambéry in person on his 
adventurous tour, but we must give him the closing assurance that the learned 
author has lost none of the verve and fluency which made his former works such 
pleasant reading.” —Times. ‘ 

“The reader who, desirous to know more of the man, may take up these lively 
biographical remiui:ceuces, will assuredly not be disappointed. The character 
and temperament of the writer come out well in his quaint and vigorous style.” 
—Atheneum. 

4 This autobiography is a most fascinating work, full of interesting and curious 
experiences in the most varied countries and conditions of life.’’— Contemporary 


ew. 
ae Written ina most captivating manver, and illustrates the qualities that should 
be possessed by the explorer.” —Novoe Vremya, St. Petersburg. 





SECOND EDITION. 


GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives. 


By the Author of ‘Charlotte Bronté: a Monograph,” &c. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 

** A story as beautiful aslife and as sad as death......We could not ‘ wear in our 
heart’s core’ the man who could read aloud with unfaltering voice and undimmed 
eye the last pages of this prose story, which is almost a poem.” —Standard. 

“The beautiful and terse descriptions of scenery which we find in this story 
themselves suggest a genuine poetic element in Mr. Reid......We heartily 
welcome his success in this new field......His pleasant and fascinating story. We 
may well hope that this promising novel may be succeeded by others of still 
higher general power and still more vivid execution.”—Spectator. : 

“Tt is a sound piece of work, and, above all, it is very enjoyable reading.”— 


Academy. . pa 
* Distinctly above the average......Well told in all respects,’’—Scotsman. 





CARMEN SYLVA. 


PILGRIM SORROW. By Carmen Sylva 
(the Queen of Roumania). Translated by HELEN ZimmeERN, Author of “The 
Epic of Kings.’”’ With Portrait-Etching by Lalauze. Square crown 8.0, cloth 


extra, 53. y 
** A charming book—pathetic, graceful, and touching.’’—Spect ator. 
“The imaginative scenes are so vividly and charmingly de:cribed as to recall 
passages in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ or in *‘ Vathek.’”’—Liverpool Dail y Post. 


ORIENTAL CARPETS: how they are Made 


and Conveyed to Europe. With a Narrative of a Journey to the East in 
Search of them. By Herbert Coxon. Illustrated with Plates and Map, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 3s 6d. 


Illustrated Catalogue post-free. 
T. FISHER UNWIN, 26 Paternoster Square, E.C. 








NUMBER 1, on JANUARY 2lst, price ONE SHILLING. 


THE LINK. 
NEW LIGHT ON OLD PATHS. 
Edited by B. M. MARSHALL. 
“MMHE LINK” is a Monthly Magazine designed for the 


entertainment of the home, and for the instruction and amusement of 
both young and old. Each number will contain Fiction in the shape of short 
Stories or longer Serials by well-known Authors ; Articles by Eminent Writers 
on the Current Topics of the Day, Political, Social, and Scientific, as well as 
Reviews and Criticisms of Books both English and Foreign; Studies in History 
and Biography ; and Records of Travel. 
Every endeavour will be made, in the choice and arrangement of the contents 
of the Magazine, to satisfy the tastes of all those who are interested in literature. 
The following is a list of Contributors whose Stories and Papers will appear in 
the first and forthcoming Numbers :— 


Rev. F. ARNOLD. 

HAMILTON AIDE. 

HERBERT H. ADAMS. 

THEODORE BENT, Author of “Genoa: 
How the Republic Rose and Fell.’’ 


H. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS. 
GRAHAM EVERETT. 
R. W. EDIS, F.S.A. 

JAMES A. FARRER. 
W. W. FENN 


ALFRED SCOTT GATTY (Rouge 


G. LATHOM BROWNE, Author of ragon), 
“Narratives of State Trials in the} Rev. H. R. HAWEIS. 
Nineteenth Century.” GEO. HALSE 


HERBERT JERNINGHAM, M.P. 
Lieut. CHAS. R. LOW, F.R.G.S. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT. 
MALCOLM MORRIS. 

C. LLOYD MORGAN. 
NICHOLAS MORGAN. 
EUGENE OSWALD, M.A. 
ALFRED ERNEST PRESANTE, 
F. ERNEST POWER. 

Rev. 8. SECRETAN. 


U. R. BURKE, Author of ** Beating the 
ir”? 


Air, 

JAS. 8S. BORLASE. 

GEORGE 8. BOWER, Author - of 
“ Hartley and James Mill.” 

Mrs. OSCAR BERRINGER. 

G. CLOUGH ; T. HALL CAINE, 

Miss HEATHER BIGG. 

Miss MARY F. BILLINGTON. 

C. HASTINGS COLLETTE,. 


FREDERICK COOPER. CHARLES J. STONE, F.RS.L, 
R. F. CANTWELL. M.R.AS. 
Miss JENNIE CHAPPELL. GEO. A. SIMCOX. 


WILLIAM OUTRAM TRISTRAM. 
CLAUDE TEMPLAR. 

Hon. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 

R. G. WEBSTER, Author of “The 


Miss DORA CHADWICK. 
Rev. W. 8. DIXON. 

A. W. DUBOURG. 

T. W. RHYS DAVIDS, 
W. DENTON. Trade of the World.” 
J. BOWLES DALY, LL.D. M. HOLDEN WHITE. 


*," “The LINK’? can be ottained of any Bookseller, and at the Railway Bookstalls, 





London: ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE “MULTIPLEX” COPYING PROCESS. 
NO WASHING-OFF. NO RE-MELTING. 
Gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
his process has been adopted by her Majesty’s Government, who have paid the 
Inventor £500 for the privilege of using it throughout all their Departments. 
Fall particulars post free.—C. FELLOWS, 4 Merridale Street, Wolverhampton. 








BLACKIE AND SON’S 
EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 





DESCHANEL’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. An Elemen- 
tary Treatise, Translated and Extended by J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.B.S., 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in Queen’s College, Belfast. Illustrated by 
760 Wood Engravings and 3 Coloured Plates. Sixth Edition, thoroughly Re- 
vised and Extended. Medium 8vo, cloth, 18s. 


Also, separately, in 4 Parts, limp cloth, 4s 6d each. Part I. MECHANICS, 
HYDROSTATICS, PNEUMATICS. PartII. HEAT. Part III. ELECTRICITY 
and MAGNETISM. Part IV. SOUND and LIGHT. 


ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK of PHYSICS. By Professor 
EveRET?, Translator and Editor of Deschanel’s ‘‘ Natural Philosophy,” &c. 
poe cag oy by numerous Woodcuts. New and Revised Edition, feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 3s 6d. 


PRAXIS PRIMARIA. Progressive Exercises in the 
Writing of Latin. With Vocabulary and Notes. By the Rev. Istay Burns, 
D.D. Revised by the Author of “The Public School Latin Primer.” Fifth 
Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 23.—Kery (to Teachers only), 3s 6d. 


MYTHOLOGY. The Myths and Legends of Ancient 


Greece and Rome, for Schools and Private Students. By E. M. Berens. 
Illustrated from Antique Sculptures. Cloth, 33. 


A HISTORY of the BRITISH EMPIRE. By Edgar 
SanvErsON, M.A., late Scholar of Clare College, Cambridge. With numerous 
Pictorial Illustrations, Genealogical Tables, Maps, Plans, &c. Feap. 8vo, pp. 
444, cloth, 2s 6d. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR.—ELEMENTARY. Based on the 
Highee Bobaal Guach —_ ls, ADVANCED. For Intermediate and the 


A COMPLETE ARITHMETIC. For Secondary Schools. 


Pp. 192, cloth, 1s; or, with Answers, ls 6d. The Answers, separately, 6d. 


OGILVIE’S STUDENTS ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. By Joun Oaitvir, LL.D. 
With about 300 Engravings on Wood. Imperial 16mo, half-roan, 73 6d; 
half-caif, 10s 6d. 


OGILVIE’S SMALLER DICTIONARY. Etymological, 
Pronouncing, and Explanatory. Abridged from the ‘‘ Student’s Dictionary,”’ 
by the Author. Imperial 16mo, cloth, red edges, 23 64; or half-roan, 3s 6d. 


BAYNHAM’S ELOCUTION. Select Readings and Recita- 
tions, with Rules and Exercises on Pronunciation, Gesture, Tone, and Em. 
phasis. By Gro. W. Barnuam, Teacher of Elocution in the Glasgow Univer- 
sty, &c. Crown 8vo, 2s 6d, 


POYNTER’S SOUTH-KENSINGTON DRAWING-BOOKS. 


Produced under the Superintendence of E. J. Poynter, R.A., and sanctioned 
by the Committee of Council on E jucation. 
ELEMENTARY FREEHAND DRAWING. Two Books, 6d each ; or on Cards, 
in four packets, 9d each. 
FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE, ORNAMENT, Six Books, 6d each; 
or on Cards, in six packets, ls each. 
FREEHAND DRAWING, FIRST GRADE, PLANTS. Six Books, 6d each; 
or on Cards, in six packets, 1s each. 
FREEHAND DRAWING, SECOND GRADE. 
Cards, in four packets, 1s 61 each, 
ELEMENTARY HUMAN FIGURE. Four Books, 6d each. Book: I, IIL, 
and LV. are now ready. 
ELEMENTARY PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. 
Lecturer in the National Art Training School, South Kensington. 
Books, 1s each. Books {. and II. now ready. 


VERE FOSTER’S DRAWING-BOOKS. Approved by the 
Science and Art Department. With Instructions and Paper for Drawing on. 
Price 3d each Number, 


Four Books, 1s each; or on 
By 8S. J. Cartiipar, late 


Four 


A 1—2. Elementary. K 1—4, Landscape. 


B 1—2. Simple Objects. M 1—4. Marine. 

C 1—2. Domestic Objects. O 1—10. Animals. 

D 1—2. Leaves. Q 1—4+. Human Figure. 

E 1—2. Plants. k 1—3. Practical Geometry. 
G 1—2. Flowers. T 1—5. Mechanical Drawing. 
I 1—+. Ornaments. | Z. Blank Exercise Book. 

J 1—4. Trees. 


VERE FOSTER’S COPY-BOOKS. Palmerston Edition. 
Adapted to the Recommendations of the Civil Service Commissioners. Printed 
from the original Engraved Copper-plates, on the best paper, and ruled with 
red and b!ue lines. In 11 Numbers, price 3d each. 





*," Detailed List on application. 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 





In 4 vols, imp. 8vo, cloth, £5; or half-morocco, £6 6s. 
THE 


IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 


OF THE 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


A COMPLETE ENCYCLOPAEDIC LEXICON, LITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, 
AND TECHNOLOGICAL. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LLD. 
New Edition, Carefally Revised and Greatly Augmented. 
EDITED BY 
CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A. 
Illustrated by above 3,000 Engraving:, printed in the Text. 
From the SATURDAY REVIEW. 

“The promise of the first volame ha; been kept throughout, and the whole, as 
completed, is a monument of patience, industry,and good work. From beginning 
to end, it has received the same thorough and conscientious care ; it is copious, it 
is trustworthy, it is beautifully illustrated, and it is admirably printed on good 

APECT.. +000 It will be for many years the m st serviceable and most h ghly valued of 
nglish Dictionaries.” 


London: BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 
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’ 
HODDER AND STOUGHTON’S LIST. 
Now ready, in royal 8vo, with Large Maps and Illustrations, 25s. 
AN : TRAVELS AND RESEARCHES 
a Undertaken at the Cost of the Prussian Government. By J.J. Rein, 
Profeseor of Geography in the University of Marburg. 
Dairy News.—“ This remarkable work has already taken in Germany a high position 
as a comprehensive study of the whole field of Japanese civilisation and of the country itself.” 
SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT.—“ The reader will be. amazed at the immense and accurate 
amount of knowledge he has brought to the accomplishment of his task. The Japanese 
Government assisted him in the promotion of his undertaking. This remarkable book 
deserves very careful study, which it makes easy by its splendidly executed maps and photo- 
types, and the lucid style of the accomplished author.” 
LiverPoot Mercury.—“ He is a keen observer; he is able to give us a description not 
less striking than it is philosophical of the country and people as they exist to-day.” 
Nonconrormist.—“ It is as exhaustive as it is masterly ; for Professor Rein is not only 
a skilled geographer, but an expert in most branches of pbysical science. The photographs 
and engravings do much to brighten up pages that have seldom been surpassed for the 
amount of knowledge that they clearly and pleasantly convey.” 


This day, in a handsome square volume, price 6s. 
LUTHER’S HYMNS, with MUSIC. The Words in English 
and German, Set to the Original Tunes. 
This is the only Complete Collection which has ever been issued in England. 


Second Edition, with Portrait and Illustrations, 7s 6d. 
ELIZABETH PRENTISS, the Author of 
HEAVENWARD”: her Life and Letters. By G. L. Prentiss, D.D. 


“Tt is the inner history of a woman of genius...... Charming reading to those who love to 
study human nature under varied aspects.’’—Academy. 


‘‘ Stepping 


The SIXTH EDITION is now ready of 


NATURAL LAW in the SPIRITUAL WORLD. By 

Henry Drummonp, F.R.S.E., F.G.S. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

Srectator.— This is one of the most impressive and suggestive books on religion that we 
have read for a long time. No one who reads the papers entitled ‘ Biogenesis,’ ‘ Degenera- 
tion,’ ‘ Eternal Life,’ and ‘ Classification,’ to say nothing of the others in this volume, will 
fail to recognise in Mr. Drummond a new and powerful teacher.” 

LirERARY CHURCHMAN.—“ Most able and interesting. Mr. Drummond writes perfect 
English ; his ideas are fresh, and expressed with admirable felicity.”’ 

NonconFrormist.—‘“ A most original and ingenious book, instructive and suggestive in the 
highest degree. Its speculative subtilty is equalled by its extensive range of scientific 


knowledge.” 
WORKS by J. W. DAWSON, LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. 
The ORIGIN of the WORLD,|FOSSIL MEN and _ their 
according to Revelation and Science. New MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. Second 
Edition. Third Thousand. 7s 6d. E,lition, 44 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


“We heartily commend the book to those who are ** A keen observer of the habits of the red man, and 
interested in this most important question. Dr. | a diligent student of American antiquities, hé is able, 
Dawson is a man well known in the ranks of science | by analogical reasoning, to throw light upon the 
for great breadth «and grasp of knowledge.”— | probable condition of prehistoric man in Europe.”— 
Spectator. Atheneum, 


THIRD EDITION, 2 vols. royal 8vo. 


UEBERWEG’S HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY. fFrom 


THALES to the PRESENT TIME. Translated by Grorce S. Morris, M.A. With 
Additions by the Translator; by NoAu Porter, D.D., LL.D., on English and American 
Philosophy ; and by V. Borta, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 


Vol. I.—ANCIENT and MEDIA.VAL PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 18s. 
Vol. 11.—MODERN PHILOSOPHY. Royal 8vo, 21s. 


“Tt combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of accuracy, clearness, and con- 
ciseness, and therefore it is peculiarly adapted for the use of students, while the copious 
bibliography renders it of value to the scholar. There is so much that is especially excellent in 
the work, that we regard the appearance of these two volumes as a boon to English readers.” 
—Atheneum. 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 











POSSESSING ALL THE PROPERTIES OF THE FINEST ARROWROOT, 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


IS A HOUSEHOLD REQUISITE OF CONSTANT UTILITY, 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 








IN CONSEQUENCE OF IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA and PERRINS beg to draw attention to the fact that each Bottle of the Original and Genuine 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
Bears their Autograph Signature, 


LEA and PERRINS. 


'%,” Bold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLAOKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by in Sauces throughout the World. 





—— 


CHATTO AND WINDUs’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New Book by the Author of “ New Arabian Nights. 
The SILVERADO SQUATTERS, 


R. Lovrs Stevenson, Author of ‘‘ New Arabi 
Nights.” With @ Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 63, 


ROUNDABOUT JOURNEY. B8 
CHarLes DupLEY Warner, Author of “ y 
ane ina Garden.” Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 


The BOOK of the SWORD; being 2 
History of the Sword and its Use in all Countries, 
from the Earliest Times. By Ricuarp F. Burtoy 
With 300 Illustrations, large 4to, cloth extra, 32s, 

(Shortly, 


FRESCOES: Dramatic Sketches. By 
Ourpa. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 103 6d; and at 
every Library. 


NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS AT EVERY 
LIBRARY. 
ANNAN WATER. By Robert 
Bucwanan. 
MAID of ATHENS. By Justin 
McCarry, M.P. 
ALL in a GARDEN FAIR. By Walter 
ESANT. 


The LAND-LEAGUERS. By Anthony 


TROLLOPE. 
The FOREIGNERS. By E. C. Price. 
IONE. By E. Lynn Linton. 
The CANON’S WARD. By James 
Parn. [January 16th. 
BEATRIX RANDOLPH. By Julian 


HawrnHorne. 2 vols. [Shortly. 


BIMBI. By Ouida. New andCheaper 


Edition, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


HOW the POOR LIVE. By George 


R. Srms. With 60 Illustrations by FREDERICK 


___Barnarp. Large 4to, 1s 
WISDOM, WIT, and _ PATHOS. 


Selected from the Works of OUIDA. By F, 
___SypNrr Morris. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of OUR OWN 
ange aw McCartuy, M.P. Crown 


ROUND the GALLEY FIRE. By W. 
Cuark Russetz, Author of “ The Wreck of the 
*Grosvenor.’’’ Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

CHARLES DICKENS’S SPEECHES, 
1841-1870. With a New Bibliography, revised and 
enlarged. Edited by R. H. SHEPHERD. Crown 

___ 8vo, cloth extra, 63. 


A POET’S SKETCH-BOOK. _Selec- 
tions from the Prose Writings of ROBERT 
BUCHANAN. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


New Volumes of “ Piccadilly Novels.” 
Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s 6d each. 
KITTY. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
HEART and SCIENCE. By Wilkie 


CoLLins. 


BY the GATE of the SEA, By D. 


CHRISTIE MuRRAY. 





A 






































OF. HIGH DEGREE. By Charles 
IBBON. 
The HANDS of JUSTICE. ByF. W. 
BINSON, 
PORT SALVATION. By Alphonse 
DavDET. 


PANDURANG HARI. With a Preface 


by Sir H. BarTLE FRERE. 


GENTLE and SIMPLE. By Margaret 


A. PavL. 


ACASTLE in SPAIN. By James De 


MILLE. 
BELGRAVIA. 
1s, Monthly. Illustrated by P. MACNAB. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains a Complete 

Story by WILKIE CoLLtns, entitled “SHE LOVES 
and LIES”’ ; the First Chapters of Two Serial Stories, 
“The LOVER’S CREED,” by Mrs. CasHeL Hoey, 
and “The WEARING of the GREEN,” by the Author 
of ‘Love the Debt’’; and several other Stories and 
Articles. 


The GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


1s, Monthly. i 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains the First 
Chapters of a ew Serial Story, _ enti 
“ PHILISTIA,” by Cec, Power. Mr. Marriev 
Wittrams’s “ SCIENCE NOTES” are also continued. 











SCIENCE GOSSIP. 
An Illustrated Medium of Interchange for 
Students and Lovers of Nature. Edited by J. E. 


Taytor, F.L.S., &. Devoted to Geology, Botany, 
Physiology, ene mg Zoology, Microscopy, Tele- 
scopy, Physiography, &, 4d, Monthly; 5s per Year, 


post free. 
The JANUARY NUMBER contains the First of a 


Series of Coloured Plates, will be continued 
Month by Month. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W- 
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BSSES. WM. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

JANUARY, 1884. No. DOCCXIX. Price 23 6d. 
: ConTENTS. 

Quy Lavy Marr: a StoRY OF THE SEEN AND THE 
UNSEEN. 

Figures IN THE Fine. 

Nor unt, Next Time. By R. D. Blackmore. 

{ax Basy’s GRANDMOTHER.—Part IV. 

Ayax AND PHILOCTETES. 

ALapy’s Rivz aczoss SpinisH Honpuras..—Part I. 

{ar ScoTrisH Paropy oN HomME-RULE. 


NEW WORK by Miss GORDON CUMMING. 
GRANITE CRAGS: the Yo-semite 


Region of California. Illustrated with Eight 
Full-page Engravings, price 163, 


By RUDOLPH LINDAU. 


The PHILOSOPHER’S PENDULUM, 
and OTHER STORIES. Crown 8vo, 73 6d. 


By WALTER BESANT. 
READINGS in RABELAIS. Crown 


8vo, 7s 6d. 

“The selection is made with equal care and judg- 
ment, and the result is a book that is as pleasant to 
read as it is edifying in perusal...... Mr. Besant’s aim 
has been to illustrate the wisdom of Rabelais.”— 
Athenzum. 


By the AUTHOR of “POST MORTEM.” 

















The APPARITION. Crown 8vo, 
with Frontispiece, 53. 
SIMIOCRACY: a Fragment from 


Future History. Crown 8vo, ls 63, 


By G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES. 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; 
or, the WATERWAYS, LAGOONS, and DE. 
COYS of EAST ANGLIA. Illustrated with 
Twelve Full-page Plates, p ‘st 8vo, 14s. 

“Ha has produced a book which will please all 
Jovers of singular scenery, all boating men, ail 
natura ists, all who look on Nature with a poetic eye. 
sestan Thue best account we have ever seen of the whole 
method of taking ducks in a decoy is given in this 
book.’’—Academy. 








ALISON. 3 vols. crown 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“The heroine’s pure and affectionate, though pas- 
gionate nature is well exhibited, and her relations 
with her charming but rather reckle-s guardian, Dick 
Latimer, and her sturdy nephew, Bub, are very 
natural and touching.’’--Alhenwum, 

‘Iu the lives of thos2 whose fortunes are more 
particularly dealt with there are as many moving 
incidents as though the tale had been one of passion 
‘aud adventure...... Slight in its outline, this story is 
full of charming details. It has the advantage, to», of 
forming one continuous narrative ; while the char- 
acters, few in number, are all charmingly lifelike.’’— 
St. James’s Gazette, 

“* Those who like a quiet story, without sensational- 
ism of any kind, but yet, at the same time, an 
admirable study of the inner life and its affections, 
will find undoubted pleasure in this work.”’—Academy. 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
An AUTOBIOGRAPHY by 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. Second Edition. 2 
vols. post 8vo, with Portrait, price 21s. 

“Since Mr. Trevelyan told the story of his uncle’s 
life, there has been published in England no more 
genuine or interesting record of a literary career than 
that unfolded in these volumes.”—Saturday Review 

“Mr. Trollope never wrote anything more vivid or 
more graphic than the autobiography which has just 
been issned.’’—Pal! Mall Gazette, 

“In this extremely frank autobiography of Anthony 
Trollope, there is more of the sensational than in any 
of his novels...... The whole of the volumes are of ex- 
treme interest, and we have had no little difficulty in 
making selections for comments.”’—Times. 


By THEODORE MERZ. 
LEIBNIZ. Being the New Volume 


of “Blackwood’s Philosophical Classics for 
English Readers’? With Portrait, crown 8vo, 
8 6d. (Immediately. 


By STORMONTH and PHELP. 


The LIBRARY EDITION of 
Mr. STORMONTA’S DICTIONARY of the 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Pronouncing, Etymo- 
logical, and Exp!anatory, embracing Scientific 
and other Terms, Numerous Familiar Terms, 
and a Cop‘ous Selection of old English Words. 
By the Kev. James Stormont, Anthor of 
“* Rtymological and Provouncing Dictionary of 
the English Language for Schools and Colleges,” 
&c. The Pronunciation carefully revised by 
Rev. P. H. Puetr, M.A, Cantab. 

To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts. 

Parts I. to IV. now ready, price 2s each. 











WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
SECOND EDITION. 


THE MILLIONAIRE. 


By LOUIS J.: JENNINGS, 
Author of “ Field Paths and Green Lanes,”’ “‘ Rambles among the Hills,” &c. 


3 vols. post 8vo, 25s 6d. 


“ The millionaire is the romantic figure par excellence of the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Dexter File, the American millionaire of the story before us, is a decided success. We 
follow his doings with unflagging interest. To the story we have little but praise to give.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The Millionaire’ shows much ability. It is never dull. No just idea of its merits 
could be given without saying that it is a novel of a high order, and a piece of excellent 
workmanship.” —Atheneum. 


“Where the author breaks new ground is in America, with the Railroad Ring of New 
York and the lobbyists of Washington; the character of Dexter File, the millionaire, is 
wholly fresh and wonderfally interesting. The book throughout is smart and racy.”—World. 


“A good, well-written, dramatically-conceived story. 


What is more, there is a great 
deal of admirable dialogue in it.’””-—Scotsman. 


“* The Millionaire’ is an achievement in the highest range of fiction. The creator of 
Dexter File mast, it seems to us, have had good opportunities of studying his model.”— 
Edinburgh Courant. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh acd London. 





THE NEW EDITION OF “MEN OF THE TIME” IS NOW READY. 


In crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, price 15s. 


OF THE 


A Dictionary of Contemporaries. 


MEN TIME. 


Containing Biographical Notices of Eminent Characters of both Sexes. 
Eleventh E lition, Revised, and brought down to the Present Tims. 


By THOMPSON COOPER, F.S.A. 





GEORGE ROUTLEDGE and SONS, Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


GEORGE PHILIP AND SON’S MAPS AND ATLASES, 


FOR OFFICE OR LIBRARY.—Revised to 1883. 








Crown folio, half-red or green morocco, price £2 2s 


PHILIPS’ ATLAS of the COUNTIES of ENGLAND. Forty-eight Maps, 


reduced from the Ordnance Survey. New Edition, with Consulting Index. x 








Crown folio, handsomely half-bound, giit edges, price £1 1s. 


PHILIPS’ POPULAR ATLAS of the WORLD: a Series of Thirty-six Authentic 
Maps of the Prine'pal Countries cf the World, constructed from the latest and best Authorities, and on a 
sufficiently large scale to embrace all the information needed in a volume intended for every-day refer- 
ence, with a complete Consulting Index. By Joun BarTHOLOMEW, F.R.t.8. 








ss Imperi+l folio, half-bound russia, gilt edges, £5 5a ‘ 
PHILIPS’ IMPERIAL LIBRARY ATLAS; a Series of New and Authentic 
Maps, engraved from Original Drawings, by JoHN BartHoLomew, F.R.G.S. Edited by WitLiam 
Hueues, F.R.G.S. With a valuable Index. ie 
is 7 Imperial folio, half-bound morocco, gilt edges, £3 3s. 2 
PHILIPS’ NEW GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD; a Series of New and 
Authentic Maps, delineating the Natural and Political Divisions of the Empires, Kingdoms, and States of 
the World, Edited by WILLIAM HuGHEs, F.R.G.S. 


Crown folio, half-bound moroces, gilt edges, £1 lls 6d. 
PHILIPS’ HANDY GENERAL ATLAS of the WORLD. By John 
BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


“‘ We can heartily recommend the ‘Handy General Atlas.’ The maps are clear and easy of reference, 
while we have found, by constant use, that the selection of names is most judicious,”’—Atheneum, 


The MOST COMPLETE MAP of the WORLD. 

BARTHOLOMEW’S NEW LIBRARY CHART of the WORLD, on 
MERCATOR’S PROJECTION, with Supplement ry Maps of the Northern and Southern Hemispheres ; 
Chart showing the Heizht of the Lind and Depths of the Ocean; Chart of the Wind:, River Basins, &c. 
Size, 6[t. by 4 ft. 10 in. Price, mounted on mihogany rollers and varnished, £3 33s, Mounted on cloth, in 
eight sheets, enclosed in handsome portfolio, half-b« und morocco, cloth sides, £3 33. 























The Publishers will be happy to forward their compiete Catalogue, post free, on application. 


London: GEORGE PHILIP and SON, 32 Fleet Street (Temporary Premises, 1 Salisbury 
Court, E.C.). 








AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES. 


THE WONDERFUL AND UNPRECEDENTED SUCCESS OF THESE WATCHES OVER ALL OTHERS 
SUBMITTED FOR COMPETITION AT TNE PHILADELPHIA, PARIS, AND SYDNEY EXHIBITIONS, 
TOGETHER WITH THE OFFICIAL RECOGNITION OF THEIR MERITS RECEIVED FROM 
GOVERNMENTS AND IMPORTANT CORPORATIONS, AND NUMEROUS 
TESTIMONIALS FROM ALL CLASSES, STAMP THEM 
AS UNEQUALLED. 

IS, in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s, 
AMperoAN Waray wana in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £4 4s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s, 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, in 15-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, Guld Cuses, Keyless Action, £12 12s, 


HENRY W. BEDFORD, 


AGENT FOR THE WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 
67 REGENT STREET, NEXT DOOR TO THE ST. JAMES’S HALL. 
The New Illustrated Price List Post-free. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Canon WESTCOTT’S NEW BOO 


M'HE REVELATION of the FATHER: 


Short Lectures on the Titles of the Lord in the Gozpel of St. Jobu. By 
Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L , Regius Professor of Divinity, and 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of Westminster, &c. Crown 
8vo, 6s, 

i By the same Author. 


[HE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. The 


Greek Text, with Notes and Essays, &c, 8vo, 12s 6d. 


THE HISTORIC FAITH: Short Lectures 


on the Apostles’ Creed. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 
y W. ALDIS WRIGHT. 


HE BIBLE WORD-BOOK: a Glossary 


of Archaic Words and Phrases in the Authorised Version of the Bible and 
the Book of Common Prayer. By W. ALpIs Wriaurt, M.A., Fellow and 
Bursar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 73 64, 


A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


FAESTER : a Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant, 


Author of ‘The Curate in Charge,” ‘‘ Young Musgrave,” &c. 3 vols. 
crown 8vo, 31s 6d. 
*,* This Book has not previously appeared in a serial form. 
** At her best, she is, I think, with one or two exceptions, the best of 
living English novelists. She is at her best in Hester.’’—Academy. 


A NEW BOOK by the late JOHN RICHARD GREEN. 


THE CONQUEST of ENGLAND. 


By Joun Ricnarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘The Making of 
England,” &c. With Portrait and Map:, demy 8vo, 18:, 

“‘The book is one which every one should read, and every one will 
profit by reading.’’—Saturday Review. 


MACMILLAN’S 6s POPULAR NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME. 


UNENOWN to HISTORY : a Story of the 


Captivity of Mary of Scotland. By Cuartotre M. Yoner, Author of 
“The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. With Illustrations by W. J. Hennessy, 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 63. 


MACMILLAN’S ds 61 SERIES.—NEW VOLUME. 


MES. LORIMER : a Study in Black and 


White. By Lucas Mater. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 
For CHILDREN and ADULTS. 


LIFE-HISTORY ALBUM. Being a 


Personal Note-book, combining the Chief Advantiges of a Diary, Ph :to- 
graph Album, a Register of Height, Weight, and other Anthropometri- 

os cal Observations, and a Record of Illnesses: containing Tabular Fo-ms, 
Charts, and Explanations, especially Designed for Popular Use. Prepared 
by direction of the Collective Investigation Committee of the British 
Medical Association, and edited by Francis Gatton, F.R.S , Chairman 
of the Life-History Sub-Committee. 4to, 3s 6d, 


NEW BOOK on the LAND QUESTION. 


LAND and its RENT. By Francis A. 


Waker, PhD., LL.D., President of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology; Author of “The Wages Question,” ‘‘ Money,’’ ** Money, 
Trade, and Industry,’’ “ Political Economy.” Feap. 8v0, 33 6d. 


GoD the FINAL GOAL of ILL; or, the 


Better Life Beyond. Four Letters to the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, D.D., 
F.R.S., Author of ‘‘ Eternal Hope,”’ &. By a Layman. Crown &vo, 3s 6d. 


A COMPANION to the LECTIONARY. 


Being a Commentary on the Proper Lessons for Sundars and Holy Days. 
By Rev. W. BenuaM, B.D., Rector of S. Edmund with 8. Nicholas Acons 
&c. New Edition, crown &vo, 4s 6d. 


[THE RELATIONS of MIND and BRAIN. 


By Henry Catperwoop, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 
Additional Chapter on “ Animal Intell gence.”’ 8vo, 12. 

Of the first edition the Academy says:—‘ Altogether his work is 
probably the best combination to be had at present in England of exposi- 
tion and criticism on the subject of physiological psychology.” 


Rev. Professor MILLI 


MHE RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. 


The Croall Lecture for 1879-1880. By W1itL1am MIL.iean, D.D,, Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Critic sm in the University of Aberdeen. New 
Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. 

“Tbe argument is put with brevity and force, every page bears witness 
that he has mastered the literature of the subject. The ectures abound 
in striking views and vigorous exegesis...... The lectures are full of interest. 
The notes are able and scholarly.’’—Spectator. 


“NEW YEAR’S NUMBER.” 
A UNIQUE PRESENT.—A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 


MAGAZINE. 
No. IV., JANUARY, Price Sixpence, 
ConTAINS CONTRIBUTIONS FROM 

FREDERICK POLLOCK. HENRY JAMES. 
A. J. HIPKINS. ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.RS. 
ARCHIBALD FORBES. RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 

CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 

CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
1, Portrait oF ‘‘ MATTHEW ARNOLD.” (Frontispiece.) After F. Sandys. 
2. DARTMOOR AND THE WALKHAM. Frederick Pollock. With Illustrations. 
8. THe PIANOFORTE AND ITS Precursors. A.J. H pkins. With Illustrations. 
4, THe HarFs AND THE FROGS: THE FABLE—APPLICATION. Told in Des'gus by 
Randolph Caldecott. 
5. THE EMPEROR AND HIS MarsnHaL. Archibald Forbes. With Illustrations. 
6. MatTrHEw ARNO! D. Henry James. 
7. RIVERS AND RIVER-GORGES OF THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEw. Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S. With Illustrations, 
8. a are PrEnTICES. Chaps, 8-9-10. (To be continued.) Charlotte 
- Yonge. 
ORNAMENTS, INITIAL LETTERS, &c. 
Single numbers, 6d; by post, 8d. Yearly subscriptions, post free, 73 6d. 


London: MACMILLAN and Co. 





———— 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
CHRONICLES of NEWGATE. By Major Arthur 


Grirritus, H.M.’s Inspector of Prisons. Illustrated, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36g 

“The purpose which Major Arthur Griffiths has had in view was not to draw ‘i 
conclusions from his mass of materials, but rather to collect and describe th 
incidents of a venerable pile, such as Newgate is, which has occup‘ed ‘the pan 
site for almost 1,000 years, and which can boast of a consecutive history from the 
days of John.’ Those incidents include every note in the broad gamut of hauan 
suffering, and the feelings of the reader are appealed to in turn by the dispro. 
portionate pun'shment of the guilty, and by the unmerited misfortune of the 
innocent. The reader will find in these volumes not only much to make him 
ponder on the immense improvement that has been effected within the last 
seventy years in laws which bad till then preservei the r'gour of former ages 
but also much to interest him by the narrative of some of the misdeeds of the 
more notorious malefactors connected either directly or indirectly with Newgate 
Prison, Five years cannot be said to have been mis-spent when the result is a work 
like this of Major Griffiths, which will amuse and may, perhaps, instruct that lai e 
body of readers who carry on their literary explorations by the easy and agreeab! 
pe nes ip crm wen romance and jr gpa memoir. Whatis daily mext to readers 
oO is class become; an agreeable repast to those who prefer or 
serious 1eading.’’—Times, December 28th. ” a 


The CREATORS of the AGE of STEEL: Memoirs of Sir 


W. Siemens, Sir H. Bessemer, Sir J. Whitworth, Sir J. Brown, and 4 
Inventors, By Win.1am T. Jeans. Crown 8vo, 7s 61. P other 


“That steel has had a remarkable history no one wi'l doubt after reading this 
attractive volume by Mr. Jeans, who evidently writes from fullness and accuracy 
of knowledge......We have not space to deal more at length with Mr, Jeans’ 
volume, and will therefore content ourselves by adding that it de-erves a wide 
circulation.”’—Times, January 8th. 


The NEW LUCIAN; being a Series of Dialogues of the 
Dead. By H. D. Trattt. Demy 8vo, 12: 

“In all Mr. Traill’s pen is equally happy and equally at home. His varied 
knowledge is inc‘dentally evinced rather than exposed—or, rather, he wears his 
learning, ‘lightly, like a flower.’ Politics, lite-ature, and philosophy were 
never rendered more pleasant reading......Mr. Traill’s | 0k is one of the happiest. 
contributions made by modern literature to the pulitics of our diy.”’—Daily 
Telegraph, January 4th. 


The ELEMENTS of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Emile 


DE LAvELEYE. ‘Tran:lated by A. W. Pottarp, B.A., St. Jobn’s College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day, 


HISTORY of AUSTRALIA. By G. W. Rusden, Author of 
“ History of New Zealand.” 3 vols. demy 8vo, 50s. 
From the Times, on New Guinea ard on Australian Federation. 

“The Anglo-Saxon race in Australia has had an e-entful history, though less 
than a century comprises it. How tremendous were the difficulties it has bad to 
encounter few Englishmen, and as few or fewer living Australians know. We 
commend to the attention of both countries the elaborate and thoughtful ‘ His- 
tory of Australia,’ which has lately appearei from the en of Mr. G. W. Rusden. 
The narrative...... deserves study equally in Great Brita‘n and in Australia.” 


A HISTORY of ART in CHALDZA and ASSYRIA. By 
GEORGE PERROT and CHARLFS CHIPIEZ. Translated hy WALTER ARMSTRONG, 
B.A. Oxon. With 452 Illustrations, 2 vols. royal Svo, 42s, 

‘It is profusely illustrated, not merely with representations of the actual 
remains preserved in the British Museum, the Louvre, and elsewhere. but also 
with ingenious conjectural representations of the principal buildings from which 
those remains have been taken. To Englishmen familiar with the maznificent 
collection of Assyrian antiquities preserved in the British Museum, the volume 
should be especially welcome. It is not given to every observer to perform the 
effort of constructive imagination necessary to invest with their full significance 
the scattered remains and frigments preserved in a museum; but an intelligent 
study of the work of MM. Perrot and Chipiez will greatly facilitats the effort, 
and render it doubly instructive. We may furtber mention that an English 
translation by Mr. Walter Armstrong, with the numerous illustrations of the 
original, has just been published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall,””"—Times. 


HOW WE DEFENDED ARABI and his FRIENDS: a 
Story of Egypt and the Egyptians. By A.M. Broap.ey. Illustrated by 
Frederick Villiers. Demy 8vo, 18:, 


“T advise all who really wish to realise what the present Egyptian Government is,, 
to read Mr. Broadley’s book, The story is well and clearly told, and Mr. Brcadley 
has contrived to make h’s book amusing as well as instructive.’”’— Truth. 


A SKETCH of HERDER and his TIMES. By Henry 


Nevinson. With a Portrait, demy 8vo. [Neat week. 








NEW NOVELS. 


By the AUTHOR of “Mr. ISAACS.” 
TO LEEWARD. By F. Marion Crawford, Author of 


“« Mr. Isaacs,” “ Dr. Claudius.” Second Edi ion, 2 vols. crown 8v0, 12s. 
“Mr, Marion Crawford in his new novel, ‘To Leewa'd,’ has achieved hie 
greatest success—indeed, it is not too much to say that this work takes a high: 
place in the ranks of modern fiction.”’—Vanity Fair, January 5th. 


The BUILDING of ST. BARNABAS. A Novel, x 2 vols.. 


Next week. 


SWEET MACE: a Sussex Legend of the Iron Times. 
By G. MANVILLE FENN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
*“‘ Mr. Fenn’s strikingly clever book—the whole is woven together with a web of 
true love and a woof of false, which gives the whole a wondrously comprehensive 
human interest.””— Whitehall Review. 


A MARCH VIOLET. By the Hon. Mrs, Henry Chetwynd. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. 

««¢ A March Violet’ is a pleasant book which has the charm of being thoroughly 
feminine. That charm is, perhaps, rather out of date, but there are plenty of 
readers not insensible to it. Mrs. Chetwynd is stronger in her stuiies of women 
than in those of men, but she is not didactic, and girls will read her book with: 
interest. It is abook which any girl may read without harm. The story is told 
clearly and with skill, and there are plenty of lively passages in it.’”’—Ath ‘m 


HARD LINES. By Hawley Smart. [now Raition, 6s, this day. 

“It is just as good as everything else which Captain Smart wr tes. It is full of 
wit, repartee, and the delightful humour which pervades every page this most 
prolific writer pens......The theme is new, and the plot excellent.” — Whitehall 
Review. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, 11 Henrietta Street, W.C. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’S TEXT-BOOKS FOR STUDENTS. 


CLASSICAL. vd et 
E.—The POLITICS. Translated by J. HK. 

ARTE ELLDON, M M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
BABRIUS. Edited, with Introductory Dissertations, 
Critical Notes, Commentary. § and Lexicon, by W. 

G. RuTHERFORD, M.A. 8vo, 12s 6d. 
CIC ee se ACADEMICS. lie A by JAMES 
ner oo” anier th Editi f A 
or LEPTER: ter the Edition of ALBERT 
suiEon Le M. a, by G. E. JEans, 
8y0, 

EURIPIDES. ro EDEA. Edited, with Notes, &c., 
by A. W. Verratt, M.A. 8v0, 7s 6d. 

JUVENAL. _THIRTEEN SATIRES. With a Com- 
mentary. a oe a E. B. Mayor, M.A. Vol. L., 
s 61; Vo 

JUVENAL. 0 MERTERN SATIRES. Translated 
into English after the Text of J. E. B. Mayor. 
By Prof. Hersert A. StronG and ALEX. LEEPER, 

“A, Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 

HERODOTOS. Books I. to III. The ANCIENT 
EMPIRES of the EAST. Edited, with Notes, 
Introducti anes and Appendices, by A H. SarYce, 
M.A. 8vo0 

HOMER. ie 1ODYSSEY. Done into English by 
Prof. 8. H. Butcuer, M.A., and ANDREW LANG, 

M.A. Fourth Kdition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Translated into English Prose by 
Anprew Lana, M.A., Watter Lear, M.A., and 
Ernest Myers, M.A. Crown 8vo, 125 6d. 

LIVY.—Books XXE. to XXV. Translated by A. J. 
pag w A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. Crown 


The vEW * SHRYNICHUS: be'ng a Revised Text of 
the Ecloga of the Grammariau Phrynichus, with 
ee By W.G. RUTHER- 

p,MA. 8vo, 1 

PLATO. » PH a ditea by R. D. Ancuer-Hinp, 
M.A. 8vo, 

The REPUBLIC ‘of PLATO. Translated into 
English, Notes, &e., by J. Lu. Davies, M.A., and 
D. J. VANGHAN, M.A. 18mo, 43 6d 

The EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, and 
PHAEDO of PLATO. Translated by F. J. 
Cuurcn, 4s 61. 

SALLUST.—''he CONSPIRACY of CATILINE and 
the JUGURTAHINE WAR. Translated into 
Engl'sh, with Introduction and Notes, by A. W. 
Pottanrd, B.A. Crown 8yo, 6s. 

STUDIA SCENICA. Purt I., Sect‘on I., Introdue- 
tory Study on the Text of the Gre-k Dramas. 
The Text of SOPHOCLES’ “ TRACHINIAE,” 
1.300. By Davip 8S. MaraotioutH. Demy 8yv0, 


2s 6d. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. Edited, with Tntroduc- 
tion and Notes, by Professor G. O. HoLBrooge, 
of Trinity College, Hartford, U.S.A. 8vo, 16s. 

TACITUS.—COMPLETE WORKS. Translated by A. 
J. Cuurcu, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. 

The HISYURY. 8vo,6s.—The ANNALS, 7s 64. 
—The AGRICOLA and GERMANY, with the 
a on ORATORY, 4s 6d, 

y Professor 8. C. JEBB, M.A., LL.D. 
The arnic oe from ANTIPHON ty ISAEOS. 


SELECTIONS ci. the ATTIC ORATORS, ANTI- 
PHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, 
and ISAEOS. Ejditel, with Notes. Being a 
Companion Voluae to the pre-eding work. 
8vo, 12s 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
PLAUTUS to SUEL\ONIUS. By H. J. Rosy, 
M.A. In 2 Parts. Part I., 83 6d; Part II.. 103 6d. 

SYNTAX of the GREKK MOODS and TENSES. By 
Prof. W. W. Goopwin. Crown vo, 6s 6d. 

By J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 

SOCIAL LIFE in GREECE, from HOMER to 
a Fourth Edition, revised, crown 
vo, £8. 

RAMBLES and STUDIES in GREECE. Second 
Edition, with Map and Illustr.tions, crown 8vo, 
Os 6d. 

A HANDBOOK to MODERN GRERK. By E. 
Vincent and T. G. Dicksoy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LISH. 

A SHAKESPFKARIAN GRAMMAR: an Attempt to 
Iliustrate Some of the Differences Detween 
y yor and Modern English. By the Rev. 

E. A. Asporr, D D. 6s. 

LONGER ENGLISH POEMS. With Notes, Piilo- 
logical, &c., and an In‘roduction on the Teaching 
of ~~ Chiefly for Us2 in Schools. Edited 
by ALES. New Edition, 4- 64. 

HISTORIC! it OUTLINES of ENGLISH ACCI.- 
DENCE. Comprising Chapters on the History 
and Development of the Linguage, and on Word 
Format'on. By R1 HARD Morris, LL.D. 6s. 

WORDS and PLACES ; cr, E: ymological Illustrations 
of History, Ethno!ogy, and Geography. By the 
Rev. Isaac Taytor. Witt Maps, 6s. 

BUTLER’ S HUDIBKAS. Edited ~ ALFRED MILNES, 
M yt Part I., 3s 64; Parts IT, and IIL, 4s 6d. 


y R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 
ON the SU DY of WORDS. Eighteenth E tition, 53, 
—~ PAST and PRESENT. E.eventh Edition. 


A SELECT GLOSSARY of ENGLISH WORDS, used 
formerly in SENSES DIFFERENT trom their 
PRESEN? 5s. 


The PSALMS. With Introductions and C. itical 
Notes. By A.C. JennriNGsS, B.A. assisted in Parts 
vy W. H_ Lowe, M.A. 2 yo's., 10s 6d each. 
ZECHARIAH, HiBREW, and LXX., the HiBREW 
STUD: NTS’ COMMENTARY on. With Ex- 
cursus on several Grammatical Subjects. By W. 
H. Lowr, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 








HISTORICAL. 


By E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 
HISTORICAL ESSAYS,  Fir-t Series, 10s 6d; 
Second Series, 10s 6d ; Third Series, 123, 
ENGLISH TOWNS and DISTRICTS: a Series of 
Addresses and Essays. With Illustrations and 


Map. 8vo, 14s. 

OLD ENGLISH HISTORY. New Edition, With 
Maps. Extra feap., 8vo, 69. 
By JOHN RICHARD GREEN, M. A., LL.D. 

HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. °4 vols. 8vo, 
Vol. I., Early England; Foreign Kings; The 
Charter; The Parliament. 8vo, with 8 Coloured 
Maps, 163. Vol. II., The Monarchy, 1461-1540 ; 
The Restoration, 1540-1603. 8vo, 163. Vol. III., 
Puritan England, 1603-1669; The Revolution, 
1660-1688. 8vo, with 4 Maps, 163. Vol. IV. 
The Revolution, 1683-1760 ; Modern England, 
176)-1815. 8vo, with Mas and Index, 163. 

The MAKING of ENGLAND. With Maps. 16s. 

The CONQUEST of ENGLAND. Maps, 8vo, 18s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
au Maps, Tables, &c. Ninety-fifth Thousand. 
3 6d. 


A SHORT HISTORY of INDIA. By J. Tatzoys 
WHEELER. With Maps, crown 8vo, 12s. 


THEOLOGICAL. 


By J. B. LIGHTFOOT, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the GALATIANS, A 
Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, &c. 
Seventh — 8vo, 123. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHILIPPIANS. A 
R-vised Text, with Introduction, Notes, and 
Dissertations. Seventh Edition, revised, 8vo, 12s. 

ST. PAUL’S EPISTLES to the COLOSSIANS and 
to PHILEMON. A Revised Text, with Iutro- 
duction, Notes, &c. Sixth E lition, 8vo, 12s. 

On a FRESH REVISION of the ENGLISH NEW 
TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo, 63. 


By BROOKE FOSS WESTCOTT, D.D., 
Canon of Westminster, &c. 

The EPISTLES of SI. JOHN. The Greek Text, 
with Notes and Essays. 8vo, 12s 61. 

An INTRODUCTION to the sTUDY of the 
GOSPELS. Sixth Edition, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 

A GENERAL SURVEY of the HISTORY of the 
CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT during the 
Lay FOUR CENTURIES. Fifth Edition, 


The BIBLE in the CHURCH: a Popular Account 
of the Collection and Reception of the Holy 
Scriptures in the Christian Churches, Sixth 
Edition, 18mo, 43 6d, 

A GENERAL VIEW of the HISTORY of the 
ENGLISH BIBLE. Second Edition, crown 8vo, 


103 6d. 

The GOSPEL of the RESURRECTION: Thoughts 
on its Relation to Reason and History. 6s. 

The HISTORIC FAITH: Short Lectures on the 
Apostles’ Creed. Crown 8vo, 63. 

NEW TESTAMENT in the ORIGINAL GREEK. 
The Text Revised by B. F. Westcott, D.D., and 
F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 2 vols. crown 8vo, each 
= 6d. Vol. I., Text. Vol. If., Introduction and 


The tard TESTAMENT and the ENGLISH 
VERSION, a COMPANION to. By Pur 
Scuarr, D.D. Crown 8vo 12s. 


By R. CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of 


ublin, 

NOTES on the PARABLES of OUR LORD. 
Fourteenth Edition, 8vo, 12s. 

NOTES on the ee ogy mg - OUR LORD. Eleventh 
Edition, revised, 8vo, 1 

SYNONYMS of the NEw ‘TESTAMENT. Ninth 
Ed.tion ,enlarged, 8vo, 12s. 

ON the AULHOKISKD VERSION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT. Second Kdition, 8vo, 7s. 

STUDIES in the GOSPELS. 10s 6d. 





A HISTORY of the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER; 
with a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS 
Procter, M.A. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The BIBLE WORD BOOK: a Glossary of Archaic 
Words and Phrases in the Authorised Version of 
the Bible and the Book of Common Prayer. By 
W. ALpis Wricut, M A. Second Edition, revised 
and enlarged. Cruwn 8vo, 7s 6d. 

A COMPANION to the LECTIONARY: being a 
Commentary on the Proper Lessons for Sundays 
and Holy days. By Rev. W. Benuam, B.D. New 
“—s Crown 8vo, 4s 6d, 


y tre Ven. Archdeacon HARDWICK. 

curist’ and other MASTERS: an Historical En- 
quiry into Some of the Chief Purallelisms and 
Contrasts between Chri-tianity and the Religious 
Systems of the Ancient World. With a Memoir 
by Rev. F. Procter, M.A. 10s 

A HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Ag.s. From Grezory the Great to the 
Excommunication of Luther. Edited by WILLIAM 
Stupss,M A. 10s 6d. 

A HISTORY of the OHRISTIAN CHURCH during 
the REFORMATION. New Edition, revised by 
Prof, Stubss. 10s 6d, 


By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Dern of Liandaff. 
sT. PAUL’ 8 EPISTLE to the ROMANS. The 
Greek Text, with Euglish Notes. Fifth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, "7s 6d. 
By Rev. F. RENDALL. 
The EPISTLE tothe HEBREWs. ‘The Greek Text, 
with Cri.ical and Explanat tory Notes. Crown 
8vo, €s. 








SCIENTIFIC and MATHEMATICAL. 


A TREATISE on COMPARATIVE EMBRYOLOGY. 
F. M. Baurovr, M.A.. F.R.S. With Illustra. 
tions. 2vols.8vo. Vol. I., 183; Vol. IL., 21s. 

A TEXT-BOOK of PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. 
MicHakL Foster, M.D., F.RS. 8vo, 21s, 

The PHYSIOLOGICAL ‘CHEMISTRY of the 
ANIMAL BODY, including an ACCOUNT of the 
CHEMICAL CHANGES occurring in DISEASE, 
a TEXT-BOOK of. By Prof. A. GamGez, M.D., 
F.R.S. 2vols. Vol. 1, 8vo, 183. 

[ Vol. II. in the press, 

ELEMENTS of COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. B 
Prof. CarL GEoENBaUR. A Translation by of 
JEFFREY BELL, B.A. Revise!, with Preface, by 
Prof, E. Ray LANKESTER, F.R.S. Svo, 21s. 

TEXT-BOOK of PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY and 
PATHOGENESIS. By Prof. Ernst ZreqiEr, 
Translated and edited by DonaLp a yo 

M. .Sc. :lustrated, 8vo. Part I 
GENERAL PATHOLOGICAL ANATOMY, 
123 6d. [Part IT. in the press, 

TEXT-BOOK of GEOLOGY. By ArcurBaLp GEIKIE, 
F.R.S. With numeroas Illustrations. 8vo, 28s, 

A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By Prof. H. E. 
Roscog, F.R.S, and Prof. C. ScHORLEMMER, 
F.R.S, With numerous Illustrations. 8vo. 

Vols, I. and II1.—INORGANIC CH MISTRY. 
Vol. I.—The Non-Metallic E'ements, 2!s. Vol. 
IlL—Metals, two parts, each 18s. Vol. IIL— 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. Part I. ., 21s. 

| Purt IT. in the press, 

A MANUAL of the CHEMISTRY of the CARBON 
COMPOUNDS, or ORGANIC CHEMIsTRY. By 
C. ScHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 11s. 

The PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, a TEXT-BOOK of. 
By ALFRED DaNIELL, M.A. With Illustrations, 
8vo. [Nearly ready, 

PHYSIOGRAPHY: an Introduction to the Study of 
Nature. By Prof. Huxuiey, P.R.S. 6s. 

ANTHROPOLOGY: an Introdu tion to the Study of 
Man and Civilisation. By E. B. Trxor, M.A., F.R.S, 
With numerous Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY, a COURSE of PRACTI. 
CAL INSTRUCTION in, By Prof. 9-0 
P.RS., assisted by H. N. Martin, M.B., D.Sc. 
New Editi on, crown 8vo, 63. 

— A, a ‘Treatise. By Prof. P. G. 
Ta R.S.E [Nearly ready. 

An INTRODUCTION to the OSTEOLOGY of the 
MAMMALIA. By Prof. W. H. Fiower, F.R.8., 
F.R.C.S. 10s 6d. 

The ELEMENTS of EMBRYOLOGY. By Prof. 
M. Foster and F, M. Batrovur, Second 
Edition, revised. Elitd by A. Sepewicse 
and W. Heape. Crown 8vo, 10s 6a. 

A COURSE of ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL PHY- 
SIOLOGY. B Igy MIcHAEL Foster, M.D., 
ree. = — J. N. Lanewey, M.A., F.R.3, New 
Editio 

POPULAR. ASTRONOMY. By Prof. S. Newcoms,. 
LL.D. Illustrate‘, 8vo, 183. 

MARINE SURVEYING, an ELEMENTARY 
TREATISE on. By Rev. J. L. Rosrnson. 7s 6d. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, By 
P. F. FRANELAND. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

EXPERIMENTAL PROOF of CHEMICAL 

THEORY. By Prof W. Ramsay. [Nearly ready. 

A MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Right 
Hon, Henry Fawcett, M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S, 

Sixth Edition, 125, 

The ‘PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY. By 
HENRY SIDGWICcK, M.A, 8vo, 16s. 

POLITICAL ECUNUMY. By Prof. F. A. WALEER. 


8vo, 10s 6d. 

STRUCTURAL BOTANY; or, ORGANOGRAPHY 
on the BASIS of Log tong x gh With a 
Glos:ary. By Prof. Asa Gray, LL.D. 8vo, 103s 6d. 

The STUDENT’ 8 FLORA of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 
By Sir J. D. Hooker, K.C.8.1., U.B., F.R.S., M.D.,, 
D.C.L. New Edition. Giste 'Bv0, ius 6d. 

The FEKTILISATION of FLOWERS. By Prof, 
HERMANN MULLER. Translated and Edited by 
D’Arcy W. THompson, B.A. 8vo, 21s, 

TABLES of MATERIA MEDICA: a Companion to 
bh —— Medica Museum. By T. L. Brunton, 

R.S. With Illustrations. 8vo, 10s 6d. 

The MO OLEMENTS of DYNAMIC. y WwW. 
CutFForD, F.R.S. Part I., KINEMATIC, 7s 6d. 

An ee io to the THEORY of ELEC- 

RICITY. By L.Cummina, M.A. Crown 8vo, 


Ge 6d. 

MATHEMATICAL PROBLEMS. Devised and 
Arranged by JAMES WOLSTENHOLME. 

STABILITY of a GIVEN STATE of MOTION, 
particularly STEADY MOTION. By EpwarD 
Joun Rovru, M.A., F.R.S. 8vo, 8s 6d. 

DYNAMICS of a SYSTEM ot RIGID BODIES,,. 
the FIRST PART of. By E. J. Rourn, M. A 
Fourth Edition, 8vo, 14s. 

[Part If. in preparation, 

Gucaeeene se TREATISE on CONIC SECTIONS, 

a Drew, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s.—SOLU- 
T 3,43 6d, 

CONIC SECTIONS. By Cuartes Smits, M.A, 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

A TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. For Colleges and 
Schools. By HuaH Goprray, M.A. 12s 6d, 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on the LUNAR 
THEORY. With a Brief Sketch of the Problem. 
up to the Time of Newton. By HuaH GoprrRay, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s 6d, 

By 8. PARKINSON, D.D, F.R.S 

An ELEMENTARY TREATISE “'. MECHANICS, 
New Edition. Crown S8vo, 9s 6 

A TREATISE on OPLICS. New Ka: ‘tion. 10s 6d. 
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BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Commentaries, Edi by Eminent Scholars, 
under the direction of the late GEORGE LONG, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of — rae Cain. 
bridge, and the late Rev. 

M.A., Head Master of Ring’ 8 Bawart’s Sebool 
Bath. Demy 8vo. 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patezy, M.A., late 
Classical Examiner to the University of London. 
Fourth Edition, revised, 18s, 

CICERO’S ORATIONS. By G. Lona, M.A. 
Vol. I., 163; Vol. II., 148; Vol. IIL, 163; Vol. 
IV., 


18s, 

DEMOSTHENES. By R. Wuiston, M.A., 
late Head Master of Rochester Grammar Svhoo!. 
Vols. I. and II., 163 each. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Parey, M.A. 3 
vols., 163 each, 

HERODOTUS. By Rev. J. W. BLakEstey, 
B.D. 2 vols., 323. 

HESIOD. By F. A. Patey, M. A. 10s 6d. 

HOMER. By F. A. Parey, M.A. Vol. L., 
ILIAD, 131, with Introduction, 12:. Vol. I. 
ILIAD, XIIL.-XXIV., 14s 

HORACE. By Rev. A.J. Macreans, M.A. 
Fourth Edition, revi-ed by Grorar Lona. 18s. 

JUVENAL and PERSIUS. By Rev. A. J- 
Macieank, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Kdition, revised by Grorce Lone. 12:. 

PLATO. By W. H. Tuompson, D.D., Master 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I., PHAE- 
DRUS, 7s 6d. Vol. II., GORGIAS, 7s 64. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. IL, OEDIPUS 
TYRANNUS.—OEDIPUS COLONEUS.—ANTI- 
GONE. By Rev. F. H. Buaypges, M.A. 182. 

SOPHOCLES. Vol. II., PHILOCTETES— 
ELECTRA—TRACHINIAE—AJAX. By F. A. 
Patey, M.A. 12s. 

TACITUS.—The ANNALS. By the Rev. P. 
Frost. 15s. 


‘TERENCE. By E. St. Jonn Parry, M.A. 
183. 


VERGIL. By the late Professor Conineaton, 
M.A. Revised by Professor NETTLESHIP, Corpus 
Professor of Latin at Oxford. 


Vol. I. The BUCOLICS and GEORGICS. 
Fourth Editiov. With New Memoir and Three 
Essays on Vergil’s Commentators, Texts, and 
Critics. 14s. 

Vol. II. The AENEID, Books I. to VI. Third 
Edition. 14:. 

Vol. III. The AENEID, Books VII. to xIL 
Third Edition. 14s. 


Uniform w:th the above. 


A COMPLETE LATIN GRAMMAR. 


By 
J. W. Donatpsoy, D.D. Third Edition, 14s, 





AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
Twenty-four Maps, by W. HucHes and Grorce 
Lone, M A. New Edition, with Coloured Outline:, 
imp. 8vo, 12s 6d. 

(London: WHITTAKER and Co.]j 





CRITICAL EDITIONS and TEXTS. 


CATULLUS.—CRITICISMS and ELUCIDA- 
TIONS of CATULLUS. B . A. J. Munro, 
M.A., Fellow of ah Sellen, Cambridge ; 
Editor of “Lucretius.” emy 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


LIVY.—TITI LIVII HISTORIAE. The 
First Five Books, with English Notes. By J. 
PRENPEVILLE. Tenth Edition, post 8vo, roan, 5s. 
Or Books I. to III., 3s 6d; IV. and V., 3s 6d 


OVID.—P. OVIDII NASONIS HEROIDES 
XIV. Edited, with Introductory Preface and 
English Notes, by ARTHUR PaLMeER, M.A., Pro. 
a of Lat.n at Trinity College, Dublin. Demy 
vo, 6s, 


PROPERTIUS—SEX. AURELII 
PROPERTII CARMINA. The Elegies of 
Propertius, with English Notes. By F. A. Pater, 
M.A. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 9s. 


THUCYDIDES.—The HISTORY of the 
PELOPENNESIAN WAR. With Notes and a 
careful Collation of the Two Cambridge Manu- 
scripts, and of the Aldine and Juntine Editions. 
By the late Ricuarp SHILLETO, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. Book I., 8vo, 
6s 6d. Book IL., 53 6d. 


CORPUS POETARUM LATINORUM. 
Edited by WALKER. 1 thick vol., 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Containing :- — CATULLUS, LUORETIUS, 
VIRGILIUS, TIBULLUS, PROPERTIUS, OVIDIUS, 
HORATIUS, PHAEDRUS, LUCANUS, PERSEUS 
JOVENALIS, M. MARTIALIS, SULPIOIA, STATIUS, 


SILIUS LIGUS, _VALERIUS FLACCUS, 
OALPURNIUS SICULUS, AUSONLUS, and 
OLAUDIANUS, 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 











CAMBRIDGE GREEK AND LATIN 
TEXTS. 


F. A. Patey, 





Being mainly the Texts of the BIBLIOTHECA 

CLASSICA and the GRAMMAR - SCHOOL 
CLASSICS. Small 8vo, neatly bound, red edges. 

AESCHYLUS. F.A. Patey, M.A. 3s. 

= ri ig BELLO GALLICO. G. Lone, 

CICERO.—De SENECTUTE et De 
a 4, - -_ EP ISTOLAE SELECTAE. G. 

ON 

CICERONIS ORATIONES. Vol. I. (In 
Verrer.) G. Lone, M.A. 3s 6d. 

EURIPIDES. F. A. Patey, M.A. 3 vols., 
3s 6d each. 

HERODOTUS. J. G. Bruaxestgy, B.D. 2 
vols., 73. 

HOMERI ILIAS. _ I.-XII. 
M.A. 2s 6d. 

HORATIUS. A.J. Macteang, M.A. 2s 6d. 

a et PERSIUS. A.J. MAcLEAng, 

M.A. 1s 6d. 

LUCRETIUS. H. A. J. Munro, M.A. 286d. 

SALLUSTI CRISPI CATILINA et 
JUGURTHA. G. Lona, M.A. 1s 6d. 

SOPHOCLES. F. A. Patsy, M.A. 3s 6d. 

TERENTI COMOEDIAE. Prof. Wacner. 33. 

> . J. G. Donatpson, D.D. 
2 vols., 

VERGILIUS. Prof. J. Contnaton, M.A. 336d 

XENOPHONTIS EXPEDITIO CYRI. J. F. 
MacmIcHAEL, B.A, 23 6d. 

GRAMMAR-SCHOOL CLASSICS. 

A Series of Greek and Latin Authors, with English 
Notes, editei by Eminent Scholars; especially 
adapted for Use in Public and Grammar schools, 
Feap. 8vo0. 

CAESAR.— De BELLO GALLICO. By 
GrorGs Lone, M.A. New Edition, 53 6d. 

CAESAR. Books LY. and V., separate, 1s 6d. 

CAESAR. Books I.-IlUl. With Notes for 
Junior Classes. By G. Lona, M.A. 23 6d. 

CATULLUS, TIBULLUS, aud PRO. 
PERTIUS. Selested Poems. Edited by the Rev. 
A. H. Wratistaw, late Head Master of Bury St. 
Edmund's School, and F. N. Surron, B.A. With 
Short Biographical Notices of the Poets. 33 6d, 

CICERO.—De SENECTUTE, De AMICITIA, 
and SELECT EPISTLES. By G. Lone, M.A. 
New Edition, 4s 6d 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. By the late Rev. J. 
F. MacmicHak., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Ripon. 23 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. BooksI.-XII. By F. A. 
Paey, M.A. 63 6d. 

HORACK. Edited by A. J. Macieans, M.A., 
late Head Master of King Edward’s School, Bath. 
,Wtha Short Life. Revised Edition, 6: 64. Or, 
Part I., ODES, 33 6d; Part II., SATIRES and 
EPISTLES, 3s 64. 

JUVENAL. — SIXTEEN SATIRES (Ex- 
greater. By H. PRIOR, M.A., late Scholar of 

rinity College, Oxford. 4s 6d, 

MARTIAL.—SELECT EPIGRAMS. By F. 
A. Patry, M.A., and the laie W. H. Stones, 
Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Life of the Poet. 6s 6d. 

OV!ID.—The SIX BOOKS of the FASTI. 
By F. A. Patsy, M.A. New Edition, 5s. 

SALLUST.—CATILINA and JUGURTHA. 
New Edition. By F. G. Frazer, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. (Preparing. 

TACITUS.—GERMANIA and AGRICOLA. 
By the late Rev. P. Frost, Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. 33 6d. 


With 


VIRGIL. — BUCOLICS, GEORGICS, and 
AENEID. Books L.-IV. Abridged from Pro- 
fessor Conington’s Editior. By Rev. J. G@ 


SHEPPARD, D.C.L. 5s 6d. 


VIRGIL.—ANEID. Books v. — XII. 
Abridged from Prof. Conington’s Edition by Prof. 
H. NetrLesHip, and W. WaGNer, Ph.D. 53 6d. 
Or in 9 separate volumes, price 1s 6d each, as follows :— 
BUCOLICS. — GEORGICS, I. send Ip.— 
GEORGICS, III. and IV.—AENKEID, I. and IL— 
AENE(D, III. and IV.—AENEID, V. and VI.— 
AENEID, VII. and VIIL—AEN KID, IX. and X.— 
AENEID, X1. and XII. 


XENOPHON. — The ANABASIS. 
Life, Itinerary, Index, and Three Maps, 
late J. F. MacmicuaEL, Heid Master of the 
Grammar School, Ripov. Revised Edition, 5s. 

Or in 4separate volumes, price ls 6d each, as follows :— 

BOUK I. (with Life, Introduction, Itinerary, 
and Three Map:)—BOOKS II. aud III.—IV. and 
V.—VI.and Vil. 


XENOPHON.— The 


By the 


CYROPAEDIA, 
adited by G. M. Gornam, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. New Edition, 6s. 

XENOPHON.—The MEMORABILIA. 
Edite! by Percrvat Frost, M.A., late Fe low of 
St. Johu’s College, Cambridge 4s. 6d. 
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PUBLIC-SCHOOL SERIES. 


A Series of Classical Texts, Annotated b; 11. 
i ne = a special bag od Aas = laesmomene 
te) per Formsin Public Scho: f versity 
Students. In crown 8vo. Maiti ees 
ARISTOPHANES.—The PEACE. By F, A, 
Patey, M.A. 4s 6d 


ARISTOPHANES. — The ACHARNIANS, 
By F. A. Patey, M.A. 4s 6d. 

ARISTOPHANES.—The FROGS. ByF, A, 
Pauey, M.A. 4s 6d. 

CICERO.— The LETTERS to ATTICUS, 
Book I. With an Essay on the Character of the 
Writer. By A. Pretor, M.A., late of Trinity 
College, Fellow of St. Catherine’ 8 Cctlege, Cam- 
bridge. Second Edition, revised, 43 6 

DEMOSTHENES.—De FALSA LEGA. 
TIONE. By the late R. SHrtueETo, M.A., Fellow 
= “er Peter’s College, Cambridge. Fifth Edi. 

ion, 63 

DEMOSTHENES.—The ORATION against 
the LAW of LEPTINES. By B. W. BEATson, 
M.A., Fellow of Pembroke College. Third Edi. 
tion, 3s 6d. 

PLATO.—The APOLOGY of SOCRATES 
and CRITO. By W. Wa@ner, Ph.D. Seventh 
Edition, 4s 6d, 

PLATO.—The PHAEDO. By W. Wacner 
Ph.D. Seventh Edition, 53 6d. 

PLATO.—The PROTAGORAS. With an 
Analy-is. By W. Warte, M.A., late Professor of 
Greek at University College, ‘London. Fourth 
Edition, revised, 43 6d 

PLATO.—The EUTHYPHRO. By G. H. 
Weuts, M.A., Scholar of St. neg College, 
Oxford ; Assistant-Master at Merchant Taylors’ 
School. Second Hdition, 3:3. 

PLATO.—The EUTHYDEMUS. By G. H. 
Wetts, M.A. 4s. 


PLATO.—The REPUBLIC. Books I. and II. 
By G. H. Wetus, M.A. 53 64. 


PLAUTUS.—The AULULARIA. By W. 
Waaner, Ph.D. Third Edition, 4s 6. 

PLAUTUS.—The TRINUMMUS. By W. 
Waener, Ph.D. Third Edition, 4; 6d. 

PLAUTUS.—The — By W. 


Waener, Ph.D. 486 


SOPHOCLIS sania By A. PREToR, 
zt Fellow of St. Catherine’s College, Cambridge. 

TERENCE. By W. Wacner, Ph.D. Second 
Edition. 10s 6d. 


THEOCRITUS. With Latin Notes. By F. 
A. Patry, M.A. Second Edition, revised, 4s 6d. 


THUCYDIDES. Book VI. By T. W. 
Dovuaan, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Professor of Latin in Queen’s College, 
Belfast. 63. [Just published. 


CAMBRIDGE TEXTS, WITH NOTES. 


Sel-ct Portions of the Greek and Latin Authors, with 
Introduction and Notes for Young Stadents. The 
Texts are those of the “ Bibliotheca Classica ”’ 
and the “Grammar-School Classics.” In feap. 
8vo, 1s 6d each, except the ‘‘Ion,’”’ price 2s, and 
Homer, Book I., price 1s. 

AESCHYLUS. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 

PROMETAEUS VINCTUS.—SE CTEM 
THEBAS. — AGAMEMNON, — PERSA 
£UMENIDES. 

EURIPIDES. By F. A. Patey, M.A. 

ALCESTIS. — MEDEA. — HIPPOLYTUS. - 
HECUBA. — BACCHAE. — ION (price =) — 
ORESTES. — PHOENISSAE, — TRUADES. 
HERCULES FURENS, 

SOPHOCLES. By F. A. Patry, M.A. 
OKDIPUS IS Tad hl _ OEDIPUS COL- 
ONEUS.—ANTIGON 

HOMER’S ILIAD. il I. By F. A. PALey, 
M.A. Price 1s. 

oe By W. Waener, Ph.D. 

NDRIA, — HAUTONTIM JURUMENOS. — 
PHORMIO. —ADELPHOE. 

CICERO. By the late Gunmen Lona, M.A. 
DE AMICILIA—DE SENECTUTE.—SELEOT 
EPISTLES. 

OVID.—Selections from the AMORES, 
TRISTIA, HEROIDES,a d METAMORPHOSES. 
By A. J. Macteane, M.A. 

For separate Books of Cesar, Virgil, and Xenophon, see 

** Grammar-School Clussics.”’ 
[London : WHITTAKER and Co. | 








AN ATLAS of CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
By W. Huaues, and G. Lona, M.A. Containing 
Ten Selected Maps. New Edition, imp. 8v0, 53. 

(London: WHITTAKER and Co.] 
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CAMBRIDGE MATHEMATICAL 
SERIES. 
ALGEBRA.—CHOICE and CHANCE: an 


Elementary Treatise On Permutations, Combina- 
tions, and Probability. With 500 Exervises. By 

. A. Warrworts, M.A., Fel'ow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised and 
enlarged, 6s. 


EUCLID.—EXERCISES on EUCLID and 
in MODERN GEOMETRY, contitining Avplica- 
tions of the Principles and Processes of Modern 
Pure Geometry. By J. M‘DowELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Trinity 
College, Dublin. Third Edition, revised, 6s. 


TRIGONOMETRY, INTRODUCTION _ to 
PLANE. By the Rev. T. G. Vrvyan, M.A, 
formerly Fellow of Gonville and Caius College ; 
Mathematical Master of Charterhouse. Second 
Edition, revised and corrected, crown 8vo, 3s 6. 


CONICS, the ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY 
of. By C. Tarior, D.D., Master of St. John’s 
College. Fourth Huition, revised and enlarged, 
crown 8vo, 43 6d. 


SOLID GEOMETRY: an_ Elementary 
Treat’se. By W. 8S. Aup1s, M.A., Principal of Uni- 
versity Colleg:, Auckland, N.Z. Third Edition, 
revised, crown 8yo, 6s. 


RIGID DYNAMICS, an INTRODUCTORY 
TREATISE on. By W. SteapmMan Annis, M.A., 
Principal of University College, Auckland, N.Z. 4. 


ELEMENTARY DYNAMICS, for the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By Witttam GARNETT, 
M.A., Fellow of St. Jo'n’s College; Principal of 
the College of Physical Scienc>, Newcastie-on- 
Tyne. Third Edition, revised, 6:. 


HEAT, an ELEMENTARY TREATISE on. 
By Wituiam Garnett, M.A. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged, crown &vo, 33 61. 


HYDROMECHANICS, a TREATISE on. 
By W. H. Besant, M.A., Sc.D. Fourth Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Part I. HYDROSTATIUS. 
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MECHANICS, a COLLECTION of PRO. 
BLEMS in ELEMENTARY. By W. Watror, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tator of Trinity Hall, 
Lecturer at Magdalen College. Second Edition, 
revised, crown 8vo, 63. 


CONIC SECTIONS: an Elementary Treatise. 
PartI. By H.G. Wrius, M.A., Clare Colle ze, 
Cambridge; Assistant-Master at Munchester 
Grammar School. 7s 6d. 





LATIN AND GREEK CLASS-BOOKS. 


AUXILIA LATINA: a Series of Progressive 
Latin Exercises. By M. J. B. Bappexry, M A., 
Second Master at the Grammar School, Sheffield. 
Part L., Accidence, Second Edition, 2s. Part II. 
— Fourth Edition, 23.—KEY to Part II., 

s 6d. 


LATIN PRIMER; with Exercises. By Rev. 
A.C. Cuarpin, M.A., St. John’s Colleze, Cambridge; 
Assistant-Master at Sherborne Scho.l. Feap. 
8vo, ls, 


LATIN PROSE LESSONS. By Atrrep J. 
Cuurcn, M.A., Professor of Latin at. University 
College. Sixth Edition, feap, 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LATIN EXbRCISES, GRAMMAR PAPERS, 
and HINTS for JUNIOR CLASSES. By T. 
Cotiivs, M.A., Head Master of the Latin 
School, Newport, Salop. Fourth EJition, feap. 
8vo, 2s 6d. 


“UNSEEN PAPERS” in LATIN PROSE 
and VERSE, with Examination Questions. Ky 
T. Cotuins, M.A. Third Edition, Eulargzed, 
feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


“UNSEEN PAPERS” in GREEK PROSE 
and VERSE, with Examination Questions. By 
T. Cotuins, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 


LATIN MOOD CONSTRUCTION, OUT- 
LINES of, with Exercises. By the Rev G. FE. C. 
Cas‘ y, M.A., F.L.S., F.G.S. Small post 8vo, ls 6d. 
LATIN of the EXERCISES, Is 6d. 


SCALA GRAECA: a Series of Elementary 
Greek Exerci-e:. By the Rev. J. W. Davis, M.A., 
Head \iaster of Tamworth Grammar School. and 
the late R. W. Bapve.tey, M.A. Third Edition, 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s bud. 


ANTHOLOGIA GRAECA: a Selection of 
Choice Greek Pretry, with Note:. By Rev. F. 
St. Jonn THackeray, M.A. Kevised and Ch aper 
Edition, with Additional Notes, neat cloth, with 
red edges, 16mo, 43 6d. 


ANTHOLOGIA LATINA: a Selection of 
Choice Latin Poetry, from Naevius t» Buéthius, 
with Notes. By Rev. F. St. Jonn Tuackeray, 
M.A. Revised and Cheaper Edition, neat c.oth, 
red edges, 16.no, 4s 6J. 
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CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
TEXT-BOOKS. 


A Series of Elementary Treatises for the Use of 
Students in the Univers ties, Schools, and Candi- 
dates for the Public Examinations. Feap. 8vo. 

ARITHMETIC. By the Rev. C. Exsrz, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Feap. 8vo, Eleventh Edition, 33 64, 

ALGEBRA. By the Rev. C. Etses, M.A. 
Sixth Edition, 43. 

ALGEBRA.—A PROGRESSIVE COURSE 
of Examples. By the Rev. W. F. MacmIcaAEL, 
late Head Master of the Grammar School, War- 
wick, and R. Prowpr Smirn, M.A., Master at 
Cheltenham Oollege. Third Edition, 33 6d. With 
Answers, 43 6d. 

ARITHMETIC. By A. Werietey, M.A., 
St. John’s College. 33 6.1. 


ARITHMETIC.—A PROGRESSIVE 
COURSE of EXAMPLES. With Answers. By J. 
Watson, M.A., Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge; formerly Senior Mathematical Master of 
oo _—— School, Carshalton. Fifth Edition, 

s 6d. 


PLANE ASTRONOMY, an INTRODUC- 
TION to. By P. T. Marin, M.A., Fellow of St. 
John’s College. Fifth Edition, revised, 4s, 

CONIC SECTIONS treated GEOMETRI- 
CALLY. By W. H. Besant, M.A., Sc.D., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College. Fourth Edition, 
4s 6d, 

CONIC SECTIONS.—SOLUTIONS to 
EXAMPLES, By W. H. Besant, M.A., Sc.D. 
Feap. 8vo, 4s. 

GEOMETRICAL CONIC SECTIONS, 
ENUNCIATIONS and FIGURES in. By W. H. 
Besant, M.A., Se.D. Is. [Shortly. 

ELEMENTARY CONIC SECTIONS treated 
GEOMETRICALLY. With Examples. By W. H. 
Besant, M.A., Se.D. [In the press. 

STATICS. By H. Goopwin, D.D., Bishop 
of Carlisle. Second Edition, 3s, 


HYDROSTATICS. By W. H. Besant, M.A., 
ScD. Terth Edition, 43. 


MENSURATION. By B. T. Moors, M.A., 
Fellow of Pembroksa College. With numerous 
Examyples, 53. 

NEWI!ON’S PRINCIPIA, the FIRST 
THREE SECTIONS of. With an Appendix, and 
the Ninth and Eleventh Sections, By J. H. 
Evans, M.A, St. John’s College. The Fifch 
Edition. Elited by P. T. Mary, M.A., Fellow of 
St. Juhn’s College. 4s, 


TRIGONOMETRY. By T. P. Hupson, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 33 61. 


GEOMETRICAL OPTICS. With Answers. 
By W.S. Aupis, M.A. 3s 61. 


ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY for SCHOOLS. 
By T. G. Vyvyan, Fellow of Gonvil’e and Caius 
College, and Math. Master of Charterhouse. 
Fourth Edition, rev.se}, 4s 6d. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, COMPANION to 
the. By the late A. C. Barrett, M.A., Caius 
Colleze. Fifth Edition, revised, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


COMMON PRAYER, the BOOK of, an 
Historical and Explanatory Treatise on. By W. 
G. Humpury, B.D. Sixth Edition, revised. Feap. 
8vo, 4s 64. 


MUSIC. By H. C. Banister, Professor of 
Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy 
of Music, at the Guildhall School of Music, and at 
the Royal Normal College and Academy of Music 
for the Blind. Eleventh Edition, with Emenda- 
tions and a New Appendix. 5s. 

Ths Manual contains Chapters on Notation, Har- 
movy, and Counterpoint, Modulation, Rhythm, Canon, 
Fugue, Voices, and Instruments, together with Exer- 
cises on Harmony, an Appendix of Examination 
Pape s, and a Copious Index and Glossary of Musical 
Terms. 


MUSIC, a CONCISE HISTORY of, from 
the Commencement of the Christian Era to th> 
Present Time. For the Use of Students. By 
tev. H. G. Bonavia Hunt, B. Mus. Oxon., Warden 
of Trinity College, London, and Lecturer ou 
Masical History in the Same College. Sixth 
Edis.on, revised. Feap. 8vo, 33 6d. 








FORMULAE, ELEMENTARY MATHE- 
MATICAL. By the Rev. T. W. Opensuaw, M.A., 
Assistant-Master at Bristol Grammar School. 


[Shortly. 

SUPPLEMENTARY ARITHMETIC: a 
Manual of Improved Methods of Working Some of 
the more Advanced Rules, including numerous 
Examples in Proportion, Vulgar Fractions, Per- 
centages, Averaging of Rates, and Scales of Nota- 
tion ; and an Appendix of Examination Papers, 
with Answers. By the Rev. J. Hunter, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 3:. 








FRENCH and GERMAN CLASS- 
BOOKS. 


FRENCH GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A. C. Chapin, M.A, 
Bachelier-é:-Lettres of the Univers.ty of France. 
Ninth Edition, feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


FRENCH PRIMER. Elementary French 
Grammar and Exercises. By the Rey. A. CLAPIN, 
M.A. Fifth Edition, fcap 8vo, 1s. 


PRIMER of FRENCH PHILOLOGY. With 
Exercises for Public Schools. By the Rey, A. C. 
Ciapin, M.A. Second Edition, 1s. 


GASC’S DICTIONARY of the FRENCH ané@ 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES. With upwards of 
15,009 New Words, Sentences, &e., hitherto un- 
published. New Edition, comolets in one volume 
(English-French and French-Enghis!;), demy 3vo, 
12s 6d (formerly 2 vol-., 25s). Prospectuse:, with 
specimen pages, sent post-free on application. 


GASC’S POCKET DICTIONARY for 
SCHOOLS or TRAVELLERS. Tiirty-fifth 
Thousand. 4s; or 2 vols., neat leatherette, 53. 


GERMAN GRAMMAR for PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. By the Rev. A. C. Ciapin, assisted 
by F. Hoitt-MuLter, Assistan*-Ma-ter at the 
— Grammar School. Third Edition, fcap., 
23 6d. 


GERMAN PRIMER. With Exercises. By 
Rev. A. C. Cuapin, M.A., B.-és-L , Examiner ir 
French and German for the Oxford and Cambridge 
Schools Examination Board. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 


MATERIALS for GERMAN PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Consisting of Selections from 
Modern English Writers, with Grammatical 
Notes, Idiomatic Renderings, and an Introduction. 
By Dr. Bucnnerm, Professor of German in King’s 
College, and Examiner to the London University. 
Ninth Edition, revised with Index, fcap. 8vo, 
4s6i. KEYs to Parts I. and II., 3:. 


[KEY to Parts III. and IV. in the press. 


WORTFOLGE; or, Rules and Exercises on 
the Order of Words in German Sentences. With 
a Vocabulary. By Freperick Srock, D.Lit., 
M.A., London; Sauber of the Council and 
Fellow of University College, London; Assistant- 
Master in Mill Hill School. Feap. 8v», 1s 6d. 


ITALIAN PRIMER. With Exercises. By 
Rev. A.C. Cuapin, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 
[In a few days. 





FOREIGN CLASSICS. 


Carefully EjJlited, with English Notes, Grammatical 
and Explanatory, and Renderings of Difficult 
Idiomatic Expressions, for Use in Schools. Feap. 8vo- 


SCHILLER’S WALLENSTEIN. Complete. 
Edited by Dr. A. Bucuue:M, Professor of German 
in King’s College, London. Fifth Edition, $3 6d. 
In 2 Parts, each 33 6d. 


SCHILLER’S MAID of ORLEANS. By Dr. 
Waeyer. 33 6d. 


SCHILLER’S MARIA STUART. By V. 
— Professor at Queen’s College, Harley 
Street. 3s. 


GOETHE’S HERMANN und DOROTHEA. 
Edited by E. Bet, M.A., and E. Wore. 2s 6d. 


GERMAN BALLADS from UHLAND, 
GOETHE, and SCHILLER. By C. L. BIeLEFELD. 
33 6d. 


CHARLES XIL., par Voltaire. By L. Direy. 
Third Edition, revised, 3s 6d. 


FENELON’S AVENTURES de _ TELE- 
MAQUE. ByC. J. Detitue. Second Edition, 43 6d. 


LAMARTINE’S Le TAILLEUR des 
PIERRES de SAINT POINT. Edited by James 
Boreute, B.-é3-L., French Master at Dulwich 
College. Feap. 8vo, 3s. [In a few days. 


SAINTINE’S PICCIOLA. By Dr. Dusvc. 
Thirteenth Thousand, 1s 6d. 


SELECT FABLES of La FONTAINE. By 
F. E. A. Gasc. Fifteenth Edition, 3s. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO. 
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CLARENDON 


An ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR and EXERCISE BOOK. by O. W. 

Tancock, M.A., Head Master of Norwich School. 

Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


An ENGLISH GRAMMAR and 
READING BOOK, for Lower Forms in Classical 
Schools. By O. W. Tancock, M.A, Third 
Edition, extra fcap, 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


The PHILOLOGY of the ENGLISH 
TONGUE. By J. Eartr, MA., Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon in the University of Oxford. Third 
Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


A BOOK for the BEGINNER in 
ANGLO-SAXON. By Joun Earte, M.A., Pro- 
fessor of Anglo-Saxon. Second Editiun, extra 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 

In 


An ANGLO-SAXON READER. 
Prose and Verse. With Grammatical Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Glossary. By Henry Sweet, 
M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. Secon Edition, 
extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 8s 6d. 


An ANGLO-SAXON PRIMER. With 


Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. By the Same 
Author. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 61. 


SPECIMENS of EARLY ENGLISH. 
A New and Revised Edition. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossarial Index. By R. Morris, 
LL.D., and W. W. Sxeart, M.A. 

Part I. From OLD ENGLISH HOMILIES to 
KING HORN, A.D. 1150—A.D. 1300. Extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 9s. 

Part II. From ROBERT of GLOUCESTER to 
GOWER, A.D. 1298— A.D. 1393. Third Edition, 
extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
TURE, from the Ploughman’s Crede to the 
Shepheardes Calerder, A.D. 1594—A.D. 1579. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Glossarial Index. 
By W. W.Sxeat, M.A. Third Edition, extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. 
Edited by W. Atpis Wriaut, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo, stiff covers. 


The TEMPEST, 1s 6d. KING LEAR, 1s €d. 
AS YOU LIKE IT, 1s 6d. 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM, Is 6d. 
JULIUS CES AR, 2s. CORIOLANUS, 2s 6d. 
RICHARD IIL., 2s 6d. HENRY V., 23. 


SHAKESPEARE.—SELECT PLAYS. 
Edited by W. G. Crarx, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge ; and W. ALpIs Wrieur, M.A., 
Trinity Co!lege, Cambridge. 

The MERCHANT of VENICE. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s, 

RICHARD II. Extra feap. 8vo, 1s 6d. 

MACBETH. Extra fcap. 8vo, 1s 64, (2s. 

HAMLET, PRINCH of DENMARK. Extra fcap. 8v0, 


BURKE. SELECT WORKS. With 
Introduction and Notes. By E. J. Payne, M.A., 
of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, and Fellow of 
University College, Oxford. 

Vol. I. THOUGHTS on the PRESENT DISCON- 
TENTS; the Two Speeches on America. Second 
Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 

Vol. IL. REFLECTIONS on the REVOLUTION in 
FRANCE. Secon4 Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


An ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAM- 
MAR. By Joun Barrow ALLEN, M.A, Head 
Master of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. 
Third Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISE BOOK. 


By the Same Author, Fourth Edition, extra fcap. 
8vo0, cloth, 2s 6d. 


PASSAGES for TRANSLATION into 
LATIN. For the Use of Passmen and others. 
Selected by J. Y. Sarcent, MA., Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. Fifth 
Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


CZSAR.—The COMMENTARIES (for 
Schools). With Notes, Maps, &. By CHARLES 
E. Moserty, M.A., Assistant-Master in Rugby 
School. 
The GALLIC WAR. Third Edition, extra fcap. 
8vo, cl th, 4s 6d. 
The CIVIL WAR. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 61. 
The CIVIL WAR. Boo«I. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


VIRGIL. With an Introduction and 
Notes by T. L. Paritton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of New College; Author of ‘‘A Manual of Com- 
parative Philology.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 
103 6d ; Text separately, 4s 64. 


ANGLICE REDDENDA; or, Easy 
Extracts for Unseen Translation. By C. 8. 
JeRRaM, M.A., Joint Editor of “ Easy Selections 
from Xevophon,” &c. New and Enlarged Edition, 
extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


MACCI PLAVTI TRINVMMVS. 
With Notes and Introductions. Intended for the 
Higher Forms of Public Schools. Cc. E. 
FREEMAN, M.A., Assistant-Master of Westminster, 
and the Rev. A. Stoman. M.A., Master of the 
Queen’s Scholars of Westminster. Fceap. 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s. 


T. 





REDDENDA MINORA; or, Easy 
Passages for Unseen Translition. For the Use of 
Lower Forms. Composed and Selected by C. 8. 
JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford; Editor of Lucian’s “ Vera Historia,’’ 
“ Cebetis Tabula,” &, Feap. 8vo, cluth, price 1s 6d. 


XENOPHON.— EASY SELECTIONS 
ADAPTED from XENOPHON. With a Vocabu- 
lary, Notes, and Map. By J. 8. PHILuports, 
B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford School, and C. 8. 
JERRAM, M.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, 
— Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 

3 . 


XENOPHON.—SELECTIONS (for 
Schools) With Notes: and Maps. By J. L. 
PxitLpotts, B.C.L., Head Master of Bedford 
Scheol, formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 
Fifteenth Thousand, Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 


XENOPHON.—ANABASIS. BOOK II. 


With Notes and Map. By C. S. Jerram, M.A. 


Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 

HOMER.— ODYSSEY, I.-XII. (for 
Schools). By W. W. Mery, M.A., Fellow and 
Lecturer of Lincoln College, Oxford. Twenty. 


fourth Thousand. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 


HOMER. — ODYSSEY, XIII.-XXIV. 


for Schools. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. 
8vo, cloth, 53. 


HOMER.—ODYSSEY. BOOK II. With 


Iutroduction, Notes,and Table of Homeric Forms. 
By the Same Editor. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, ls 6d. 


HOMER. —ILIAD. BOOK I. (for 
Schools). By D B. Monro, M.A., Provost of 
— a Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 23. 


A GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON, 
Abridged from L ddell and Scott’s Greek-English 
Lexicon, chiefly for the Use of Schools. Twentieth 
Edition, square 12mo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


FIRST GREEK READER. By W. 
G. RusHBrookE, M,L., formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, Second Classical 
Master at the City of London School. Second 
Ejlition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23 64. 


A GREEK PRIMER in ENGLISH, for 
the Use of Beginners. By the Right Rev. 
CHARL!S WorpDsworTH, D.C.L. Sixth Edition, 
revised and enlarged, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 1s 6d. 


ASCHYLUS. PROMETHEUS 
BOUND (for Schools). With Introduction and 
Notes, by A. O. Prickarp, M.A., Fellow of New 
College. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 23. 


A PRIMER of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE. By GeorGe SarntsBoury. Second Edition, 
with Index, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 


A SHORT HISTORY of FRENCH 
LITERATURE. By GtorGe SaInTsBury. 
Crown 870, cloth, 103 6d. 


SPECIMENS of FRENCH LITERA- 
TURE, from Villon to Hugo. Selected and 
Arranged by GreoRGE SAINTsBURY. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 9s. 


CORNEILLE’S HORACE. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 
Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 











FRENCH CLASSICS. Edited by Gustave Masson, 
BA., Univ. Gallic, Assist.-Master in Harrow School. 


CORNEILLE’S CINNA, and 
MOLIERE’S Les FEMMES sAVANIES, Extra 
feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s 6d. 


RACINE’S ANDROMAQUE, and 
CORNEILLE’S Le MENTEUR. With Louis 
Racine’s Life of his Father. Extra feap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


MOLIERE’S LES FOURBERIES de 
SCAPIN, and RACINE’S ATHALIE. With 
Voltaire’s Life of Moliére, Extra feap. 8vo, 


cloth, 23 6d. 

SELECTIONS from the CORRE- 
SPONDENCE of MADAME DE SEVIGNE and 
her CHIKF CONTEMPORARIES. _ Intended 
more especially for Girls’ Schools. Extra feap. 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 


VOYAGE Autour de Ma CHAMBRE, 
by XAVIER DE Marsrre; Ourika, by Madame de 
Duras; La Dot de Suzette, by Fievée; Les 
Jumeaux del’ Hotel Corne.lle, by Edmond About ; 
Mé-aventures d’un Ecolier, by Rodolphe Tépifer. 
Extra feap. 8vu, cloth, 2s 6d. 


REGNARD’S Le JOUEUR, and 
BRUEYS and PALAPRAT’S Le GRONDEUR, 
Extra fceap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d, 


LOUIS XIV. and his CONTEMPO- 
RAKIES: being Extracts from the Memoirs of 
the Cardinal de Retz, Mademoiselle de Mont- 

nsier, Madame de Motteville, and Saint-Simon, 
ith B.ographical Notices, Note:, Historical 





Tables, and Genealogicai Lists, Extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 23 6d. 
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LIST. 


BRACHET’S HISTORICAL 
GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Translated into English by G. W. Krrcut, M.A. 
Fifth Edition, corrected from the Twenticth 
French Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


, 

BRACHET’S ETYMOLOGICAL 
DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
With a Preface on the Principles of French Rty. 
mology. Translated by G. W. Krrcury, ui 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d, 3 





LANGE'S GERMAN COURSE. 
GERMAN COMPOSITION. Extracts 


from English and American Writers for Trans. 
lition into German; with Hints for Translation 
in Foot-Notes. Demy 8vo, cloth, 43 6d. 
The book has been arranged so thit it may be 
used with alvantage by Students who do not Possess 
the Author’s other works. 


The GERMANS at HOME; a Practical 


Introduction to German Conversation. with an 
Appendix ot the Esseutials of German 
Grammar. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth, 23 6d, 


The GERMAN MANUAL; a German 


Grammar, a Reading Book, and a Handbook of 
German Conversation. 8vo, cloth, 73 6d. 


A GRAMMAR of the GERMAN 
LANGUAGE. 8vo, cloth, 33 6d. 


LESSING’S LAOKOON. Edited with 
Efglish Notes, &c.. by A. Hamann, Phil. Doc. 
M.A., Taylorian Teacher of German in the 
University of Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 43 6d, 


WILHELM TELL. A Drama. 


ScHILLER. Translated into English Verse way 


Massiz, M.A. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 5s. 





GERMAN CLASSICS.—Edited by 0. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Phil. Doc., Professor in King’s College, London. 


GOETHE’S EGMONT. With a Life 


of Goethe, &. Third Edition, extra foap. 8v0, 
cloth, 33. 


’ 

SCHILLERS WILHELM TELL. 
With a Life of Schiller, an Historicil and Critical 
Introduction, Arguments, and a Complete Com- 
mentary. Fourth Edition, extra tceap. 8vo, 
cloth, 33 6d. 


LESSING’'S MINNA von BARNHELM: 
a Comedy. With a Life of Lessing, Critical 
Analysis, Complete Commentary, &. Fourth 
Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 61. 


SCHILLER’S HISTORISCHE 
SKIZZEN; Egwont’s Leben und Tod, and 
Belagerung von Antwerpen. Second Edition, 
extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6a, 


GOETHE’SIPHIGENIE auf TAURUS; 
a Drama, With a Critical Introduction and 
Notes. Second Edition, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


MODERN GERMAN READER: a 


Gradnated Collection of Prose Extracts from 
Modern German Writers. 


Part I. With English Notes, a Grammatical 
Aprendix, and a Oomplete Vocabulary. 
Tui d Revised Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, 2s 6d. 


Parts II, and III. [In preparation, 


LESSING’S NATHAN der WEISE. 
bie ee, Notes, &. Extra feap. 8vo 


DANTE.—SELECTIONS from the 
INFERNO. With Introduction and Notes, by H. 
B. CorrTeri.t, B.A., Assistant-Master in Hailey- 
bury College. Extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 


TASSO.—LA GERUSALEMME 
LIBERATA. Cantos I, II. With Introduction 
and Notes. By the Same Editor. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
coth, 2s 


A SHORT HISTORY of the NORMAN 
CONQUEST. By E. A. Freeman, M.A., Hon. 
D C.L., LL_D., formerly Fe'low of Trinity College, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 23 6d. 


The ELEMENTS of DEDUCTIVE 
LOGIO, designed mainly for the Use of Junior 
Students in the Universities. By T. Fow Ler, 
M.A. Seventh Edition, with a Collection of 
Examples, extra feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d, 


The ELEMENTS of INDUCTIVE 
LOGIC, designed mainly for the Use of Students 
in the Universities. By the Same Author, Third 
Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


London: HENRY FROWDE, Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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